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ScotsMAN-LIKE, I have always had a sort of mystic 
reverence for celebrated pieces of water, whether rivers, 
lakes, or seas. It is one of the features of the national 
character to poetise and symbolise the abstract ideas of 
our favourite streams. In this respect the Scot is like 
the Greek—he breathes life and individuality into the 
features of nature. If he do not create river-gods, 
fashioning their dreamy forms, and chiselling their 
never-exhausted urns, he still entertains a dim, yet 
thoroughly-poetic idea of, so to speak, the sentient 
individuality of his favourite stream. He collects its 


natural attributes, whether sternly magnificent or softly. 
beautiful, and with them he endows a mystic, symbolic | 
personage, whose sworn and chivalrous defender he | 
becomes. Scott well knew the tendency, and has fre- 
quently alluded to it. ‘That’s the Forth,’ says the | 
Bailie, with that air of reverence which I have observed | 
the Scotch usually pay to their distinguished rivers. 
Sir Walter himself, who made the Spirit of the Flood 
speak with the Spirit of the Fell, would assuredly have | 
done valiant battle for any stream between the Cheviots | 
and Cape Wrath; but he would have died the death in | 
honour of his well-loved Tweed. The English have 
little of this feeling. A few of the poets—Milton and 
Pope, for example—have individualised and deified the 
slow-moving waters of the south; but their writings in 
this respect were but the reflex of classicism. ‘They 
called up again naiads and water-gods; but the visions 
were felt to be mere cold poetical conceits—not hearty, 
nationally-stamped impulses. Some years ago I re- 
member asking a working-man upon Leeds Bridge the 
name of the slow stream beneath. 

‘Why, it’s the reever,’ was the reply. 

‘Yes; but don’t you call it by any name in particular?’ 

‘Not as I eveer heeard on: anyway, it ain’t no 
business of moin 

You would never find such thoroughly-stupid boor- 
ism north of the Carter Fell. Not a shock-headed 
loon who dabbles in a moorland burn but would tell 
' you, at all events, the local name of the running 
water; not a douce, grave burgher, loitering at Curfew 
Linn on the gray, old brig, beneath which pours, with 
old and well-timed melody, the fulness of the stream 
beside which he was born, but would expatiate by the 
hour on its beauties ard its merits: the wildness of 
its ‘ spacts,’ and the crystal purity of its pools; with a 
passing legend, perhaps, of some ancient ford, or a 
smiling but respectful reference to the kelpie who once 
wonned down in the darksome waters of the deep 
swirling holes, but who has ages ago extinguished for 
ever ‘his candle of death and of dool.’ 


, deceitful river. 


Smitten, then, with this national instinct of reverence 
for rivers, I paid, during a recent ramble in France, 
some attention to the characteristics of its three great 
rivers — the Loire, the Garonne, and the Rhone —each 
of which has its own individuality, and boasts its own 
attributes. The French are unlucky in the navigable 
qualities of their great rivers. The Seine, though com- 
paratively a small stream, is perhaps the best fitted to 
be a means of transport; but the genius of the country, 
which shrinks, cat-like, from water, has prevented any 
really efficient attempts from being made to overcome 
the natural obstructions to the passage of boats along 
the vast courses of the other streams. ‘The Loire is a 
Calm, and gentle, and softly flowing— 
swirling on in pleasant streams and smoothly-moving 
reaches, amid its green meadows, and clustered vine- 
yards, and stretching corn-fields, it can nevertheless 
come roaring down from bank to brae with all the fury 
of a Grampian torrent. Its course is strangely tor- 
tuous: rising in the wild regions of the Auvergne, 
amid the extinct volcanoes of that remarkable tract, 
and as far south as the country of the olive and the 
mulberry, it sweeps through entire central France, 
mirroring many an ancient town and laving many a 
historic chiteau ere it flows by Nantes. The Loire, 
except in particular spots, is not a pretty river. The 
bed is two or three times the width of the actual average 
stream, leaving vast expanses of shingle and sand, and 
low marshy islands, through which the scanty stream, 
divided sometimes into a dozen dribbling branches, 
takes its winding way. The main current is seldom 
above from four to six feet in depth, and its track 
changes, with a curious perversity, from side to side of 
the bed, shifting and winding between islet and sand- 
bank, sometimes overflowed, and sometimes left dry 
and whitening in the sun. But the Loire, in flood, is 
not to be trifled with. ‘The general line of the country 
through which it passes is low, the valley being wide , 
and shallow, and the adjacent haughs rich and flat. At N 
intervals, therefore, huge dikes or dams have been 
constructed. The work was begun as early as the 
Valois kings; but the Jevées, as they are called, are 
continually being broken into; and all along the river, 
from Roanne in the central south, you see upon bridges 
and house-walls a deeply-cut arrow-head, marked crue 
de 1846—the memorial of a flood which, from Orleans 
downwards, laid the valley of the Loire under water. 

A voyage up the Loire in one of the sailing-barges 
which manage to navigate it would be an excellent 
expedition for a traveller fond of taking his time on the 
way. ‘These great boats always sail in fleets made fast 
to each other. ‘They are flat-bottomed, and carry one 
huge mast, upon which is spread one vast sheet of very 
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white canvas—only adapted, however, to be displayed 
when the wind is right astern. If the westerly breeze 
be strong, the squadron makes comparatively decent 
way, except in the more rapid streams, in ascending 
which it is amusing to watch their struggles. Now, 
perhaps, a rattling gust of wind, which makes all the 
long rows of soldicr-like poplars in the neighbour- 
hood buffet each other lustily, sweeps angrily over 
the ruffled current; the big sails swell and surge; the 
long and thin, but well-stayed mast bends and qui- 
vers; and up goes the flect gallantly, flinging the water 
from their huge square booms. In a moment, how- 
ever, the force of the gust lulls; the masts straighten 
from the strain; and the upward motion of the squa- 
dron comes to a gentle stop. Sometimes I have 
watched a fiecet motionless for ten minutes in a rapid 
stream ; the force of the current just counterbalanced 
by the strength of the wind—the boats sometimes gain- 
ing a foot or two, at others losing as much—and hours 
perhaps consumed in the ascent of a few hundred yards. 
The appearance of these large squadrons in the more 
softly-flowing reaches of the river is very beautiful. 
You watch them threading the channels between the 
labyrinthine wooded islets, the white sails glancing 
amid the trees, and then perhaps emerging into a broad 
shallow bend, following from bank to bank the devious 
channel. 

It is between Blois and Angers that the Loire at- 
tains its most perfect beauty. There France is really 
‘la belle.’ There the fairest landscapes of the king- 
dom—combining the freshness of the north with the 
richness of the south—spread gloriously along the river 
banks, The corn grows richly as in the Beauce; the 
apple, luxuriantly as in Normandy; the maize, yellow as 
in the hottest Pyrennean valley; the grape, luxuriant 
as in the sunny terraces of the Rhone; and there, too, 

the most picturesque scenes of medieval France. 
The Valois kings loved the Loire, and studded Touraine 
with their chateaux. It was from the castle of Blois 
—the Windsor of France—that the dark power of the 
Medici family radiated. It was at Chambord—the 
finest specimen of the antique chiteau between the 
North Sea and the Mediterranean—that the easy-going 
Francis I. caroused ; and you may still see the moul- 
dering stones of Plessis-les-Tours, where Louis XI. 
plotted with Oliver le Mauvais, and gossipped with 
Tristan l’Hermite. Here, again, at Chinon—a para- 
dise of- vines, and groves, and softly-flowing waters— 
Joan of Are broke in on the easy revelry of the seventh 
Charles. Diana of Poitiers is for ever associated with 
the halls where her emblematic crescent still glitters. 
And this, too, was the country of the gentle Agnes 
Sorrel. Again, what a glorious bead-roll of ancient 
towns stud this delicious land: Blois, in all its 
medieval picturesqueness; Tours, redolent of Louis 
XI. and his Scottish archer-guard; Amboise, a model 
of the town called into existence by the feudal fortress ; 
Saumur, an old Protestant stronghold; Angers, from 
whence came our own Plantagenet kings — more 
antique-looking than even Blois; and Nantes, the 
thriving capital of Brittany. 

Turn to the Garonne, and we leave all such deeply- 
interesting historical associations behind us. The great 
river of Gascony rolls a rapid pea-soup-coloured flood 
along a course curiously destitute of general interest, 
except perhaps such as may be derived high up in its 
course from recollections of the Albigenses, and in 
more modern days from the struggle at Toulouse be- 
tween Wellington and Soult. In the plains watered 
by the Garonne, however, the ‘ gai science’ originated. 
Languedoc and Gascony sent forth the first of the 
minstrels and troubadours. The tongue in which the 
sirventes and lais chanted by these wandering gentle- 
men were written, still exists in the common patois 
of the peasantry ; and the race of which Blondell was a 
member is not yet extinct. The last of the trouba- 


dours—one Jasmin, a barber, and a man of high poetic 
abilities—yet dwells at Agen, on the Garonne, and yet 
sings ditties similar in spirit to those which Ceur-de- 
Lion proposed to chant—‘in oc or in oui’—to the 
holy clerk of Copmanhurst ; when that reverend per- 
sonage indignantly preferred a good old English ballad 
to all the ‘ocs and ouis of France. 

There is little traffic on the Garonne, with the excep- 
tion of the reaches above Bordeaux, up and down 
which boats laden with country productions for the 
city’s use ply incessantly. It is a sight, early on an 
autumnal morning, to see these arks, laden to the 
water’s edge with piled-up masses of grapes, plums, 
and melons, disembarking their contents above the 
great stone-bridge of Bordeaux. The air is sickly with 
the fragrance, and the shore an absolute chaos of 
massed and heaped-up luscious fruit. The valley of 
the Garonne, however, with all its actual riches, looks 
poor and bleak. The river often winds between bare 
chalk cliffs, pouring a yellow, muddy flood from side to 
side of its piled and built-up banks; the villages are 
dead and dreary-looking places, mouldering and crum- 
bling to decay ; but the populousness of the country 
is shewn in the vast number of wire suspension-bridges 
which span the stream. At a distance these structures 
look very commanding; but a close inspection shews 
how weakly and how coarsely they are built. The 
diligences crawl cautiously along them, amid such a 
storm of cracking and creaking, that I was often well 
pleased when we turned our backs upon the river. It 
is far up the stream, however—about the roots of the 
Pyrenees—that the Garonne shews its best points. At 
Bordeaux it is half water and half yellow mud, but still 
flowing with a strong and sweeping current. Higher 
up towards Agen and Toulouse, it is a dull drumly 
stream—often in the summer-time leaving great ex- 
panses of shingle bare, and broken here and there into 
futile rapids by the projection of shelves of rock across 
the bed. But issuing from the boxwood-covered gorges 
of the Pyrenees, the Garonne is a glorious Alpine 
stream, plunging on its way in foaming, whirling 
eddies, amid masses of disjointed rocks, swirling round 
and round in clear, deep, rippling pools, or bickering 
over the slimy shingle with a gay, poppling sound— 
pleasant green haughs upon the banks, and gowan- 
covered knolls, and many a ragged mountain - urchin 
‘ paidling in the burn.’ 

So far as volume of water goes, the Rhone is un- 
doubtedly the queen of French rivers. The Seine goes 
sleepingly and dreamingly aléng; the Loire, when not 
in flood, murmurs musically from island to island, and 
steals tranquilly by the shingle whitening in the sun; 
the Garonne, by the time its tributaries have converted 
it into a first-class river, is only rapid and fierce at 
certain points; but the Rhone throughout its course, 
from Geneva to the muddy Delta in which it loses 
itself and oozes into the Mediterranean, is a wild, tur- 
bulent, headlong river, driving down in breathless 
haste and majestic force towards the sea. The stream 
is therefore held in very great awe by the dwellers on 
its shores. A sudden melting of the snow upon the 
Swiss hills is a matter of very serious import to the 
bank towns, from Arles upwards; and I have been 
more than once struck by the anxious faces watching 
the mighty rush of the impetuous flood when the river 
was considerably higher than its ordinary level. ‘The 
Rhone alone of the French streams still boasts a few 
bridges of boats upon the common German plan. 
There are other ancient structures of stone, the shoot- 
ing of which—particularly of one at Pont St Esprit— 
was a feat in the days of old. It was on the Rhone at 
Tournon—a place close to the celebrated Hermitage 
Vineyards—that the first French suspension -bridge 
was erected; and since then they have multiplied 
rapidly—in general, however, the same flimsy, un- 
finished-looking structures so common on the Garonne. 
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As may be guessed, the Rhone shews little favour to 
barge navigators. It is a capital stream to float a 
vessel down with; but revocare gradus is the difficulty. 
Many barges are despatched from Lyons and the higher 
towns towards Avignon and the Delta, laden with mer- 
chandise, which is disembarked at its destination, and 
the boat—a rude, ill-put-together affair—broken up for 
firewood. This is generally the case with the coal- 
barges floated down from the mining country below 
Lyons. Other vessels, however, achieve the upward 
passage; but their number is fast diminishing, as 
steam is making its way upon the river. The Rhone 
barges, like those of the Loire, sail in fleets, but never 
make use of canvas. A whole troop of track-cavalry 
tugs each lumbering squadron. Three or four barges, 
fastened to each other, are often dragged by thirty or 
forty horses, scrambling on the banks, plunging into 
the water, often dragged off their legs as the desperate 
eddies and flows of current wrench round the boats 
with irresistible foree. The voyage of an amphibious 
caravan of this sort, from Beaucaire to Lyons, used 
frequently to occupy from six weeks to two months, 
and the squadron was lucky which made the passage 
without the loss of two or three of its horses. The. 
labour these poor beasts undergo soon breaks them up, 
even if they escape being dragged into the river and 
drowned in their harness. The upward navigation of 
the Rhone, indeed, without steam aid, was mere wanton 
folly ; and accordingly the vast mass of the products of 
the south, and the ‘ denrées coloniales’ which every 
country grocer in France paints over his shop-door, 
are brought northward in great caravans of carts and 
wagons, which daily and nightly, at every hour of the 
twenty-four, toil monotonously along eternally the up- 
and-down and dusty glaring road. 

The Rhone scenery in some degree resembles that of 
the Rhine ; but it is far tamer, and less varied. Like 
the Rhine, the French river loses itself in divers 
branches in a flat and marshy country—forming to- 
wards the mouths of the Delta a dreary expanse of rice- 
swamps and salt-morasses—burned up by an almost 
tropically - powerful sun—continually overspread with 
dark night-mists, and haunted by perpetual fever. 
Higher up, the Rhone passes through the dry, parched 
olive country, ‘amid stony tracts of brown, gravelly 
hills. This applies to the district about Arles and 
Beaucaire. Ascending to Avignon, and beyond it to 
Valence, we get into the mulberry district—the olives 
and the almonds disappearing, and the more stately 
timber of Midland France taking their places, with the 
vine everywhere. It is above Valence, however, that 
the characteristic features of the river appear. During 
along summer day, you steam windingly between two 
unbroken ranges of brown, undulating hills, vineyards 
from the water’s edge to the summit. The quantity 
of the fruit cultivated is surprising. On and on for 
scores of miles, between two enormous screens of vines, 
every square inch of the mountain-side terraced and 
cultivated, as if the soil were the last left of the world. 
Here and there, upon a rocky peak, towers the gray 
and Rhine-like feudal chateau, generally in ruins. 
Along the river’s bank extends the long, straggling, 
brown-burnt village, and a far-stretching line of flying 
dust, streaking with white the green expanses of the 
vines, indicates the track of the road on either bank. 
Between these the Rhone rushes in the fierce, sullen 
majesty of its might—the idea suggested by the river 
being always one of power and strength, never of grace 
or beauty. 

There are certain features which appertain to all 
French streams, big and little: the clumsiness and 
apparent frailty of the barges used, for instance—the 
rickety and miserable look of the smaller boats, 
generally mere flat boxes, rowed with machinery like 
wooden spades—all speak of the anti-aquatic habits of 
the people. On the seacoast they learn to build ships 


as well as other nations; but up the country they 
never take kindly to the water, or aught that concerns 
it. You never see in a French river-town anything 
like the pleasure-wherry—the smart gig and funnies 
which in England would be floating on the water by 
the score. The punts employed are used for purely 
business purposes—Paris, which is a miniature repre- 
sentation of all Europe, and as such having borrowed 
some of our English customs, being the only exception 
to the general rule. On the Seine there are a few 
canots— the pale reflexes of London—four, six, and 
eight-oared galleys ; but at Lyons, for example, on the 
Rhone, at Macon on the Saone, at Bordeaux on the 
Garonne, and at Tours, Orleans, Saumur, and so forth, 
on the Loire, I never saw the ghost of a pleasure- 
skiff, or heard that the rivers were ever used as a 
means of recreation and wholesome exercise, except 
in swimming. The barges, again, are frequently very 
large, but very flimsily built, and generally unpainted. 
They have a family-likeness on all rivers, particu- 
larly in the extraordinary awkwardness of the ma- 
chinery with which they are steered—the tiller often 
consisting of a vast beam of wood, weighing more 
than a ton, one end of it flattened and widened by 
means of nailed boards attached, the other running 
as far forwards as the mast. The steersman reaches 
it by means of a platform, and the whole mass is 
poised upon the stern. The washing establishments 
form another French river feature. In summer they 
seem all very well—bating the rude usage which the 
linen appears always to be subjected to; but in winter 
it makes one shudder to see the bands of women, with 
their bare arms up to the elbows in the icy stream. A 
blanchisseuse has probably no very pleasant life of it 
in any country, but the French sisterhood must un- 
doubtedly be amongst the greatest victims. In Eng- 
land such operations are usually conducted by the side 
of comfortable stoves and steaming-coppers; but cer- 
tainly our neighbours, with all their reverence for 
Napoleon, pay but little attention to the literal inter- 
pretation at least of one of his most noted maxims— 
‘ Lavons notre linge sale en famille, 


LYDIA, THE FOOLAH SLAVE, 
In cruising along the western shores of Africa, we 
touched at Freetown, the principal settlement of Sierra 
Leone. This is a colony of liberty and of death: giving 
freedom and all its blessings to a vast number of en- 
slaved Africans, whilst the noxious climate has made 
it proverbially ‘the white man’s grave.’ At the end of 
December the weather was charming; for although the 
thermometer ranged high there was a cool breeze from 
the sea, and the air was balmy and elastic, imparting a 
cheerful vigour to the animal and mental frames. I 
could scarcely imagine that a few months previously 
the yellow fever had made such dreadful ravages, or 
that in a few months later most of the European inha- 
bitants would be suffering from debility or fever from 
the hot vapours of the rainy season and the miasma 
which arises from putrid vegetation. : 
Freetown itself is an interesting place, well situa 

on a rising-ground near the river, with a high hill at 
its back. It contains more than 16,000 inhabitants, of 
whom 300 or 400 are Europeans, the rest are mulat- 
toes and free blacks. The negroes are of a great 
variety of tribes, forming a miniature representation of 
the nations and languages of Central Africa. Under 
the fostering care of European missionaries and school- 
masters, many of the coloured population have ac- 
quired the rudiments of knowledge, and are become 
industrious, intelligent, and well-behaved. The con- 
trast between this settlement and any native town in 
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its natural rudeness is so marked as to be highly 
pleasing to the friends of Africa, and I could scarcely 
regret the valuable lives which have been sacrificed in 
producing this oasis of a desert continent—this refuge 
from slavery and barbarism in a blighted land. Free- 
town is surrounded with about twenty small towns and 
villages, in which nearly 40,000 liberated slaves are 
settled under care of the British government. Each 
has his own plot of ground, on which he erects his 
hut, and uses as a yard or garden according to his 
convenience. 

As I was strolling through one of these towns, look- 
ing about with prying curiosity to see African manners 
improved by civilisation, I was accosted by an intelli- 
gent woman, of comely appearance, and of a lighter 
complexion than I had supposed to belong to the negro 
race. She was neatly dressed in native costume, 
having a garment thrown elegantly round her breast 
and shoulders, whilst another covered the lower part 
of the body: she wore European shoes, and had her 
hair fastened with a pretty handkerchief. She spoke 
broken English in a fluent manner, her language shew- 
ing that she was accustomed to read. After a few 
minutes’ conversation, she invited me into her dwelling 
to take a seat, and refresh myself with a drink of milk. 
The hut which I entered was of superior workman- 
ship, consisting of two apartments, besides outhouses, 
and containing some articles of good furniture: it was 
quite as neat and comfortable as an ordinary cottage in 
England, though necessarily in a lighter style. Two or 
three fine children, not so fair in skin as their mother, 
were playing about the door, clothed in a simple shirt 
or frock—quite enough for this warm climate. Her 
husband had gone out to look after some cattle. After 
various questions, which she answered with readiness, 
she yielded to my importunate request for a short 
narrative of her eventful life, which she gave to the 
following effect :— 

I belong to one of the Foolah tribes who dwell in 
the interior of this country. The pastoral Foolahs 
have whiter skins than the other negroes: my hus- 
band is a Fencolar, speaking the same language, but 
of a darker colour. I remember nothing of my earliest 
childhood, and was never told about it by any person; 
nor do I know where my parents lived, nor where I 
was born. I have a faint recollection of dwelling in a 
village, composed of wattled huts, and surrounded with 
a stockade: it had one broad street in the middle, with 
cane-houses on cither side, each in a little plot or gar- 
den. I played about all day with my infant brother 
and other children of our tribe: we did not wear any 
clothes, for these are not used by children in Africa. 
My father and his people—for he was head man of the 
town—used to keep cattle, and were obliged to take 
them in the dry weather wherever pasturage could be 
obtained. This is all I remember of my first home. 
We were never allowed to go out of the town by our- 
selves, lest we should be stolen by men or devoured by 
wild beasts. So we lived in safety though not in peace ; 
for in Africa there is nothing sure save the vast forests, 
the desert sands, and the mighty rivers: these must 
always remain—but man has no quiet there. We are in 
constant fear of enemies, and we never know when to 
expect a foe. We are like a canoe in the water when 
the paddles are lost and a strong wind is blowing—we 
are like the chickens when the screaming hawks are 
flying over our heads—like the bleating goats when the 
howling wolves surround the fold. 


Our stockade kept out the wild beasts at night, but 
it could not save us from the attack of wild men, for 
in poor Africa there is little in our houses which the 
wicked can steal; so they come to rob us of liberty 
and all we hold dear in life. We never grudged 
paying the Mandingoes for keeping us safe; and though 
their chiefs often imposed upon us, and asked many 
presents, we did not complain. 

We were one night sweetly asleep as usual, the 
children lying on a wicker-frame at one side of the hut, 
and our parents occupying another on the opposite side. 
We were as birds in a nest, for our tribe was at peace 
with all around, and we paid a tribute to the king in 
whose country we sojourned. At midnight we were 
awakened by a great shout, and I felt much frightened, 
for I had never heard so loud a noise except from the 
thunder of heaven. It grew louder and louder like a 
mighty tornado crashing the trees, and sweeping every- 
thing before the terrible blast. Men’s voices were now 
heard, and my father seized two spears which stood 
against the hut, and ran out. My mother was just 
following when we heard a loud noise of guns, and all 
was for a moment silent, like the still calm which pre- 
vails before a tempest blows. Then my mother ran in 
shrieking, and seizing us children, threw us under the 
bed and spread the clothes over, telling us to be quite 
quiet whoever might come in. We lay there in trem- 
bling suspense for a few minutes, when she again 
hurried us out; and we saw a great light as if all the 
town was on fire. The roof of our own house was 
burning, and we ran out to escape the flames. Near 
the door I saw the body of my father, covered with 
blood, his hands still grasping the spears. I called him 
to rise and come away with us, but he returned no 
answer; and my mother hurried us into the middle of 
the street. We there found ourselves surrounded by 
savage men, who bade us keep together, and then drove 
us like a flock of goats out of the burning town. There 
I saw all our cattle collected, and the women and the 
children of our tribe, and a few of the young men with 
their hands tied behind them; but we had passed by 
many dead bodies. 

As soon as it began to be light we were driven into 
the forest, and made to go very fast, never stopping till 
the sun was quite high. When any of the children 
were tired and could not walk farther, they were given 
to the women to be carried. Some of these were old, 
and were themselves feeble, and they did not care to go 
into slavery ; so they refused to go forward. They were 
then beaten, and if they still refused they were pierced 
with a spear, and left to be devoured by the hyenas and 
wolves which followed at a distance, for they know the 
track of the man-hunter. The bloody vultures also 
screamed over our heads, and I have been told that 
they often fight with the beasts fur the bodies of the 
slain. At last we were all tired with walking and 
with the sun, and faint with hunger and thirst. We 
reached a river which we crossed, and sat down under 
the trees of the opposite bank, for the men could there 
see if any one was pursuing them. At last they judged 
that all was safe, especially as they were now far in 
another king’s country, who was friendly to. some of 
themselves. When the coffle had rested and our captors 
had satisfied their hunger—for we had nothing to eat, 
only they gave the children a little milk—it was then 
agreed partly to divide the spoil. Some of the men- 
hunters were quite strange to us, speaking a language 


we did not understand, and haying come from a great 
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distance ; but others were wicked men who lived in a 


country not far from our own, and who had joined the’ 


hunters and led them to our unhappy town for a boéty. 
The women with their infants, and the young men and 
elder children, were taken by the strangers, because 
they could travel, and it was needful that they should 
remove far away from their homes, lest they should 
find means of escape from bondage; but the little 
children who could not walk far, and who were heavy 
to carry, and who were not likely to know anything of 
the country, were given with most of the cattle to the 
hunters who lived in the neighbourhood. In this divi- 
sion I was separated from my mother and my little 
brother, whom she carried on her back. My mother 
begged hard to have me with her, and cried and tore 
her hair; but they forced her away, threatening to 
take her infant if she would not be quiet. She then 
desisted, and covering me with kisses, she wrung her 
hands in anguish, and bade me a long farewell. ‘There 
were gloomy prospects before us all, but we only knew a 
part of our wo: we were like a sheep which mourns for 
her lambs that are killed, but does not know the fate 
which soon awaits herself. 

Next day the party who had us for their prey 
reached their own town, and made a feast because of 
their success. The cattle and children were indis- 
criminately divided amongst the robbers, and my mas- 
ter went home exulting with two little slaves and many 
head of cattle. We were well used, and had little to 
complain of, in our childish forgetfulness of the past 
and ignorance of the future. ‘The women who belonged 
to my master—for he had several wives—tilled the 
ground and prepared the food, and they were kind to 
us in our orphan condition ; but I could never look at 
my owner save with feelings of horror, for visions of 
the bloody deed which he had done followed me by day 
and haunted me by night. It was too terrible a scene 
to pass away from my memory; and when I heard the 
other children calling “father” and “ mother,” I felt 
angry at him who had deprived me of both. 

After a time my slave-companion was parted from 
me, being sold to a dealer who came round the neigh- 
bourhood. My master received in exchange some rum 
and tobacco. He would have sold me at the same 
time, but his chief wife wanted me to take care of her 
baby. After some years, when I was beginning to 
grow tall, she sent me into the field, for she claimed 
me as her slave, and I always obeyed her orders. 
Field-work was harder than that in the house, but I 
was not displeased to be away from my master, whom 
I could not bear to look upon; besides, he was a pas- 
sionate man, often drunk, and then his fury was 
ungovernable, till they stupified him with liquor, in 
which state he would lie for days together. On one 
occasion when he was absent a Moor passed _ by, and 
my mistress called me and shewed me to him. He 
examined me all over very attentively, looked plea- 
santly at me, and afterwards had a conversation with 
her on the subject. She then gave me to understand 
that the Moor had offered a good price for me at the 
end of six months, provided I then looked well and 
plump. She praised my beauty, and said that I should 
go to live with the Moor, but that I must take care 
to answer his expectations. For this purpose I was 
brought from working in the fields, was well fed, and 
had to drink a large quantity of camel’s milk each 
morning. Thus, sir, we are treated like the cattle: 
like them we are bought and sold, and like them we 
are gorged with food when it answers our owner’s pur- 


Pethe time fixed upon was fast approaching, but I 
looked forward to it with far less interest than did my 
mistress. She was expecting my price in a quantity 
of necklaces, bracelets, and a fine shawl, which the 


Moor had promised to give for me if I were in good 
condition, and she spoke much about the hoped-for 
finery. I cared little about the matter, feeling no 
interest in the barter; whether I were a slave or a 
slave- wife made little difference, and would scarcely 
alter my condition of servitude. My thoughts were 
very limited, and provided I should be well treated 
and have plenty to eat, I little cared where I was or to 
whom I belonged. I had no idea of a soul or of a 
future state, but regarded myself as one of the cattle— 
only having a more beautiful structure of body than 
they. I knew more than the cows, but not more than 
the ants and bees, and the sagacious elephant. What 
I heard of these creatures often made me wish that I 
was as free and as wise as they seemed to be. I lived 
for to-day, heedless of to-morrow, and nothing but my 
daily employment had ever exercised my mind. My 
master never prayed, for he was a Soninkee or drunken 
infidel, and knew not God. We had dances at particu- 
lar times of the year, and some of the people made 
offerings to idols, and we wore greegrees or amulets to 
keep away danger and disease ; but we knew no more. 
The Moors, however, have a sacred book, and some of 
the negro nations worship Allah as they do; but this 
is for the men, not for the women. 

The expectations of my mistress turned out like 
other African hopes—they were written on sand, which 
is scattered by a sudden whirlwind. One day while 
I was weaving cloth beside her, we were surprised by a 
small party of horsemen who dashed into the yard. 
All the men of the place were absent, which these free- 
booters had ascertained by their spies. They instantly 
seized us and as many more women as they could find, 
each taking up one upon his horse, and rode off at full 
gallop. It was the work of a moment, and we were all 
carried away — my mistress, her child, and the other 
wives, sharing in the same captivity with their slaves. 
In Africa a man may be great to-day and very little 
to-morrow, and he that plundered his neighbour’s 
house yesterday may have his own home broken up 
next morning. When my master came home from 
looking after the cattle which he had stolen he would 
find his huts desolate, and might have no information 
about the robbers—only that they were Moors. 

The sufferings connected with this second captivity 
were severe, but short compared with those endured by 
other Africans. After riding for a short time at great 
speed through the forest, and finding there was no pur- 
suit, our captors dismounted their victims, and forming 
us into a group, they drove us like a herd of cattle at a 
rapid pace. If any one began to lag behind a rope was 
tied about her neck, and she was dragged and goaded 
forward to keep up with the rest. We travelled hard 
for two days toward the south, when we reached a town 
where they traffic in slaves, and there the dealers soon 
purchased us of the Moors. ‘The slave-merchants into 
whose hands we had now fallen were expecting a cofile 
toward the western coast, where a small vessel was 
lying in a creek of the Rio Grande waiting for a cargo. 
This circumstance saved me much bodily torment, 
which must have been caused by a long journey to the ) 
Gold Coast, and by the inflictions of a tedious voyage. 
The place of our embarkation was a hazardous one for 
the trade, being so near the British settlements; but it 
was attended with many advantages if the slaver could 
only get clear of the coast: it was a short but danger- 
ous enterprise. We were detained for a few days at the 
water-side, waiting until an expected cruiser had passed 
by the mouth of the river; then we were huddled at 
night into a small slaver, which immediately set sail. 
But who can describe our wretchedness during the next 
two days—being cooped up between decks, unable to 
sit upright, or even to change our posture, and nearly 
suffocated for want of air? <A light wind had driven 
the slaver from the shore, and then left her becalmed 
in sight of land. This added to our sufferings; sinee 
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there was no ventilation in the ship’s hold, and 
we were perfectly naked the heat was intolerable. To 
keep us alive we were released for a few hours in the 
morning, and sent to take air on the deck. The sight 
of Africa’s mountains, and gloomy anticipations of what 
might yet befall us at sea and in distant lands, filled 
us with melancholy; but we were almost past feeling 
through fatigue and exhaustion. Perhaps I was as 
heedless of my fate as any on board, as I had not left 
behind any one for whom I cared. The only being 
in whom I had felt interested for many years was my 
mistress’s daughter, who had been taken sick on the 
road, and was left by the Moors to be devoured by the 
wild beasts. 

While looking over the side of the vessel at the 
huge sharks which swam around us, as if waiting for 
the body of some dead negro to be thrown overboard— 
for these fish are said to know and follow the slave- 
ships—I was struck with the appearance of a dark 
object coming towards us: it looked like a ship, but it 
had no sails, and I could not tell how it moved. It 
seemed to have a short, thick mast in the middle, out of 
which a black smoke issued in a long stream. It came 
forward without oars or sail. We all wondered; but 
the captain and sailors were greatly alarmed. They 
looked at it through a long tube, and then consulted 
together. At first they thought of throwing us all 
overboard, and even came to lay hold upon us for that 
purpose ; but we shrieked and struggled, and as we had 
no clothes to hold us by, they soon found it would be 
too long a work, especially as there was an under-deck 
full of male slaves still below. Meanwhile the flying- 
ship was coming quickly down upon us, so the seamen 
lowered two little boats, and jumping in, rowed with 
all their strength towards the shore, which they soon 
reached, and disappeared in one of the creeks. The 
steamboat, as I have since heard it called, came close 
alongside. She was full of men, who had swords and 
pistols ; others stood with matches in their hands ready 
to fire their great guns, with which I am told they 
can sink a vessel much larger than the slaver. Several 
finely-dressed men leaped on board, but finding that all 
the crew were gone, they put up their swords and spoke 
kindly to us, telling one of their black sailors to inform 
us in the Mandingo language that we were all free, and 
would soon again be set ashore on Africa. The fetters 
of the male slaves were knocked off, food was given us, 
and we had as much water as we could drink, for we 
were parched with thirst. 

In a very short time—for white men do things very 
quickly—all was got ready for sailing. A large rope 
was fastencd from the steamboat to our ship, which 
was dragged through the water to Sierra Leone. You 
cannot think of our wonder and joy, our surprise and 
delight. It was like a dream; but I had never dreamed 
anything half so astonishing. To be delivered in a 
moment from slavery and sorrow; to be on the way 
back to Africa; and all this to be done by a ship which 
went without sails, which swam with fins like a fish, 
and belched smoke and fire from its mast! I knew not 
where I was, nor whether my head or feet were upper- 
most. At sunset of next day we reached Sierra Leone, 
and my surprise was increased by the sight of the place. 
Such houses appeared at a short distance!—such 
fine soldiers came down to the sea!—such finely-dressed 
men and women, white and black, walked about! 
Many black people came to look at be ye to see if 
they had any friend among us; and all spoke to us 
kind and pleasant words. 

When we had been taken to the King’s Yard, and 
been washed and dressed, some le came to take 
apprentices, and among others the man who is now 
my husband. He is a Foolah, but not of the same tribe 
as myself: he was once a slave, but had now been 
several years in the colony, and having worked hard he 
had raised himself to respectability. Perceiving my 


receiving an answer he asked me how I had been cap- 
tured. I told him the chief events of my history. 
When I had finished he immediately went and spoke 
about me to the government officer, and then took me 
to his house, where he and his wife treated me kindly. 
They remembered that they too had been slaves po 
strangers in a foreign land, and they pitied me, for 
they were good people. My mistress was young, but 
yond was sickly, and she had an infant which she wished 
me to take care of. I was also to help her in all matters 
about the house, which was easy employment. She 
was a very sweet woman, and I soon loved her much: 
she treated me more as a companion than a servant, 
and I was never so happy as in fulfilling her wishes. 

A few dayg after I arrived was the Sabbath. I was 
surprised that the people did no work on that day, but 
all dressed themselves in their best clothes, and when a 
bell rang they went to a large house like a store-room, 
but much larger and finer. They told me it was called 
a church, where they sang and prayed, and heard a 
minister preach to them out of a great book about God, 
and their souls, and a future life. All this was new 
tome. I wondered at what I saw and heard, but could 
understand nothing. My mistress, who was herself a 
Foolah, kindly explained to me about the Bible, the 
book which God has given to the white man. It filled 
me with much wonder, and I could not rest till I under- 
stood these great truths. It was the first time I had 
really thought about anything that deserved attention, 
and I was glad to find that I had a mind to think and 
a heart to feel. Eventually I was baptized by the name 
of Lydia, and became a happy member of the Christian 
church, being now able to speak a little English, and 
to understand something of what the minister said 

My sweet mistress continued sick for two years; and 
though we had a white doctor to attend her, she grew 
worse, and died. It was a time of great trouble to us 
all, and to none more than to myself. I loved her very 
much, even as my own soul; for she was always kind to 
me, and had taught me much that was good. She died 
in the faith; and I have often thought that if ever there 
was one on earth who was prepared by gentleness, 
purity, and peace, for a holy heaven, it was my dear 


mistress. 
When my apprenticeship was nearly finished I had 
grown to womanhood, and was now tall and —. 
Two .or three young men were making proposals of 
marriage, which my master said should be entirely left 
to my own choice; only he advised me not to be ina 
hurry in coming to a decision, for I should easily get a 
good husband, and now I had a comfortable home. He 
had not taken another wife, and there was nobody who 
loved his child as I did, so I said that I would remain 
One day he brought 
home a new dress, which he told me to put on; he said 
that I looked very nice in it, and I replied that it was 
too fine for a servant. He said that he wished me to 
go with him to a wedding the next weck, and that I 
must be dressed for the occasion. Upon my asking 
who was going to be married, he said that it was him- 


thought had never entered my head, 
perplexed ; but the result was that I became his A nw 
bride. Since then my life has been as peaceful as a 
aes river on a fine morning. It has always been 

the dry season in our house—no rains, no tornadoes of 
sorrow, have ever troubled our dwelling. We negroes 
are naturally a quiet race, and the Foolahs are timid 
and gentle; and when religion makes a Foolah’s heart 
righi, filling it with love to God and man, it is as 
peaceful as the blue sky—as happy as the pretty 7 
which fly about the bushes. My youthful sorrows 
almost forgotten, except to contrast them with 

t blessedness, and to thank God and the Em 
this colony of Sierra Leone. This is a hill on which 
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we live when the floods arise and cover the ground; it 
is a house of stone when the fierce tornado blows and 
destroys the huts; it is the shadow of a large tree 
when the sun smites the earth with his strong heat. 


GOETHE’S TASSO. 


Ir has been remarked by Mr R. P. Gillies, that Tasso’s 
records of his own unhappy existence are far more 
interesting and romantic than the most elaborate of his 
poems, although the said records are only the chronicle 
of his wayward caprices and miseries. ‘The scene 
only changes from the palace or convent to the prison 
vaults, and the vicissitudes of feeling are from the 
dazzling illusions of hope to the dark, heavy clouds of 
despondency.’* The minstrel—now dwelling in kings’ 
houses, now pining in durance vile—was he who sang 
‘Jerusalem Delivered,’ who in palace and prison could 
see farther and feel more deeply than his fellows: like 
his own hero— 


€ Molto egli oprd col senno e con la mano, 
Molto soffri nel glorioso acquisto,’ + 


Stone walls and iron bars could not indeed exclude the 
vision and the faculty divine, but they could stifle and 
distort the poet’s aspirations—they could bruise and 
batter the wings of this poor struggling ‘bird of para- 
dise.’ For, as Byron has it— 
—-‘ Form’d of far too penetrable stuff, 
These birds of paradise but long to flee 
Back to their native mansion ; soon they find 
Earth’s mist with their pure pinions not agree, 
And die, or are degraded.’ 


The pilgrim in Italy, as he paces the dull, deserted 
thoroughfares of Ferrara, looks up wistfully at the 
grated windows of St Anna’s Hospital, and bethinks 
him of a time when at one of those windows might be 
seen, day after day, the earnest, pallid face of Torquato 
Tasso, peering anxiously through the bars—‘a face 
handsome, but extremely sad, rather past middle life, 
but haggard beyond its age; the hair, though partially 
white, falling down in delicate curls from the high and 
somewhat wrinkled forehead; the cheeks pale and 
ghastly, as of one just recovering from severe illness ; 
thin lips, anxiously parted from one another, and 
shewing the white teeth set; eyes preternaturally 
bright, and fixed with an intense gaze down the 
street.’§ Tasso’s situation under the duke’s lock and 
key was, as Shelley observes, widely different from 
that of any persecuted being of the present day; for 
from the depth of dungeons, public opinion might now 
at length be awakened to an echo that would startle 
the oppressor ; but then there was no hope. || 
To represent in a dramatic poem—for such, rather 
than a drama, i is Goethe's ‘ Tasso’—this ‘ victor unsur- 
in modern song,’ on whose name attend ‘ the 
tears and praises of all time,’ was a task worthy of 
Germany’s chiefest bard. The action of the piece is 
comprised within some dozen hours; but, as Miss 
Swanwick remarks,§ by skilfully availing himself of 
retrospect and anticipation, Goethe has presented us 
with a beautiful epitome of the poet’s life. The period 
is that signalised by the completion of his great epic—a 
work which has elevated him, says Sismondi,** perhaps 
above all modern poets. (The peut-étre in the French- 
man’s criticism is of infinite importance, in the ears at 
least of the countrymen of Shakspeare and Milton.) 
We see him a guest of Duke Alphonso, in the beautiful 
retreat of Belriguardo, where Petrarch was entertained 


* Memoirs of a Literary Veteran, vol. i. 
+ Gerusalemme Liberata, c. i. 
Prophecy of Dante, c. iii. 
Milman’s Life of Tasso. § Shelley's Posthumous Essays. 

Introduction to her Translation of Tasso. 


ae of Europe, ch. xiii. 


and Ariosto found his models. He is surrounded with 
objects from which a happier temperament might have 
extracted the means of tranquil happiness. Not yet 
has Alphonso bound him fast in misery and iron, or done 
aught to merit the indignant denunciation of Childe 
Harold; not yet had occurred that hegira of the dis- 
tracted minstrel from Ferrara to Sorrento, when, 
disguised in shepherd’s garb, he told his own tale so 
touchingly to Cornelia, that the fond sister fainted 
with grief; not yet had he known imprisonment in the 
hospital of St Anna; not yet wandered to and fro, 
honoured indeed, but miserable, seeking rest and 
finding none. But for all these sorrows Goethe pre- 
pares us. He reveals the forecast shadow of coming 
events. The cloud may be no bigger than a man’s 
hand, but it is there: it is dark, lowering, grimly fore- 
boding ; and with the fifth act the rustling of its heavy 
drops is heard, and we feel that the storm is begun. 
That Goethe has drawn a faithful portrait of this 
sensitive, irritable, melancholy genius, so far as actual 
history rather than ideal art is concerned, appears 
undeniable. For instance, in one of Alphonso’s descrip- 
tions— 
* Thus to secure my favour, he betrays, 

At times, unseemly ardour; against some 

Who, I am well assured, are not his foes 

He cherishes suspicion; if by chance 

A letter go astray, a hireling leave 

His service, or @ paper be mislaid, 

He sees 'y, and fraud 

Working insidiously to sap his peace.’ * 

So in Leonora’s remonstrance— 


* And oh, dear friend, that Heaven would grant me this— 
To make it clear to thee ere thou departest, 
That in thy fatherland there is not one 
Pursues thee, hates, or covertly molests, 
Thou art deceived ! and as for others’ pleasure 
Thou ’rt wont to practise thine inventive art, 
So in this case thou weav’st a cunning web 
To blind thyself, the which to rend asunder 
I’ll do mine utmost, that with vision clear 
Thou may’st pursue life’s glad career untrammell’d.’ 


Tasso’s love for the princess is fervently told. Her he 
glorifies in every strain. Now exalting her to the starry 
heavens—now stealing after her through silent fields, 
hallowing her avery movement, blessing the music of 
her every footfall 
* His loved ideal from the spheres he brings, 
And doth invest it with the name she bears.’ 


When, in the palace gardens, she takes the laurel 
crown from Virgil’s bust and places it on Tasso’s 
bending head—an emblem of the crown that awaits 
him in the capital—he quivers beneath its gentle 
pressure, as though it were a sunbeam on his brain, 
scorching up the power of thought. 


* Whatever in his song doth reach the heart 
And find an echo there, he owes to one, 
And one alone,’ 


to whom he passionately consecrates, once and for ever, 
his whole being. 

Tasso’s first a on the scene is with the 
completed epic in his hand, which he comes to t 
to his patron, who receives it with graceful compliments. 
His happiness for the moment is exuberant—happiness 
such as poet’s electric blood alone can so intensely feel 
and so swiftly lose. Antonio enters; and lo! Paradise 
Lost! Antonio is the hard-headed practical man of the 
world—sage, deliberate, politic, courteous, conventional, 
and his entrée is as through a nightmare of materialism— 


* Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen 
ademptum,’ 


* Miss Swanwick’s translation, 


v 


had come to perch its intolerable weight on the breast 
of the transcendental dreamer. Antonio and Tasso 
cannot hunt in couples. ‘They agree together much as 
do flint and steel—the result is sparks of discord. 
Tasso can admire the secretary, just as Coleridge 
admired men of business, for capacities wherein he felt 
himself signally deficient: he calls his conversation 
instructive, and his words ‘how useful in a thousand 
instances !’ 


* For he possesses, I may truly say, 
All that in me is wanting. But, alas! 

When round his cradle all the gods assembled 
To bring their gifts, the Graces were not there; 

And he who lacks what these fair powers impart, 
May much possess and much communicate, 

But on his bosom we can ne’er repose’— 


any more than Shelley could have nestled in that of 
Jeremy Bentham. Tasso tries to like him, but the two 
can never be placed cordially en rapport; their con- 
strained and evanescent alliance has no claim to a 
section in ‘Elective Affinities.’ The third scene of the 
second act opens with an interchange of ‘ everything 
that pretty is’ between the poet and the politician, and 
ends with poor Tasso in an attitude, flourishing his 
sword, and trying to provoke his self-collected com- 
panion to get up a ‘scene.’ Alas for Tasso’s sensations 
when Alphonso enters, just in time to behold his martial 
pose plastique! while Messer Antonio serenely says: 


* Calm and unmoved, oh prince, thou find’st me here 
Before a mau whom passion’s rage hath seized.’ 


The consequence of the broil is ‘ brief confinement’ for 
the excited poet—a sentence mildly passed by Alphonso, 
but overfraught with shame and bitterness to the 
subject of it, still writhing under the recollection of 
Antonio’s ‘formal wisdom’ and proud assumption of 
magisterial superiority, which Tasso is not yet old or 
wise enough to answer with a patient smile. Later 
in the play, Leonora, anxious to heal the breach, assures 
Tasso— 


* Yet often with respect he [Antonio] speaks of thee :’ 
whereto the fretting captive makes reply : 


* Thou meanest with forbearance, prudent, subtle. 
*Tis that annoys me ; for he knows to use 
Language so smooth and so conditional, 

That seeming praise from him is actual blame.’ 


The psychological truth involved in this state of mind 
is developed with considerable power, and illustrates 
Goethe’s mastery of the heart of man. ‘Tasso is the 
‘hero’ of this drama de jure only, not de facto; now 
and then our feeling towards him oscillates between 
impatience and compassion. He is not to be measured 
by the standard applicable to sound nerves and world- 
hardened, world-bronzed constitutions. He is one of 
those anomalies that abound in the domains of genius 
—who are a law unto themselves—jealous over their 
own insular rights—tempest-tossed by every aggression 
ab extra—misapprehending well-intentioned vulgarians, 
and by them also misapprehended— denouncing the 
coldness and coarseness of society, but only to heap 
coals of fire on their own head. In Goethe’s ‘Tasso’ 
we see a noble, tender, morbidly-susceptible man, whose 
ill-guided ‘subjectivity’ implicates him in continual 
bewilderment, creates for his annoyance a recurring 
series of troubles, and reduces him to strange passes 
and sorry degradation. We witness the incipient stages 
of that mysterious madness, the real nature and extent 
of which is still among the unsolved problems of bio- 
graphy, the unsettled curiosities of literature. We 
watch the progress of that unhappy love which, in the 
words of Charles Knight, ‘swayed his whole destiny, 
and made him the wayward, restless, self-abandoned, 
and most unhappy slave of presumptuous hopes, of 


bitter regrets, of agonising remembrances, of super- 
stitious paroxysms.’* We see the abrupt awakening 
of his visionary spirit from the halcyon calm of dream- 
land to the harsh realities of a world where dreaming 
is illicit, and where dreamers are liable to be prose- 
cuted as the law directs. Deficient the drama un- 
doubtedly is in many important particulars, but the 
character of Tasso is portrayed with a vigour, ani- 
mation, and vraisemblance that deserve and will repay 
study. As such we commend it to the reader; little 
disposed as we are to call the old man of Weimar 
our Magnus Apollo, or to understand the sanity of those 
who would put him ‘far north’ of Shakspeare’s self— 
that bright particular star which dwells apart from and 
above the whole constellation of Germany’s dramatic 
genius. 


THE NEW LAND SYSTEM. 


Ovr attention has been specially drawn to a work 
entitled the ‘ Irish Land Question,’ in which it is alleged 
that the author, Vincent Scully, Q. C., has at length 
shewn the true principles on which the tenure of land 
should be settled. We have read Mr Scully’s produc- 
tion, however, and it does not appear to our mind that 
the author has at all set at rest this vexed question, but 
rather mystified it by new and impracticable views. 
What is the actual condition of land-tenure in Ire- 
land? ‘For some centuries past, and up to the present 
time,’ says Mr Scully, ‘ the great mass of those who till 
the Irish soil have possessed no permanent interest in 
its improvement; being mere yearly tenants, liable to be 
dispossessed at any time upon receiving a short notice, 
and therefore in a state of most absolute dependence 
upon their landlords. And the great misfortune arising 
from the existing law is, that it holds out no sufficient 
encouragements to induce either the landlord or the 
tenant to unite in converting this uncertain yearly 
tenancy into a certain and permanent tenure, but, on 
the contrary, creates some serious embarrassments 
impeding such a conversion.’ Are we to understand 
from this explanation that there is a law in Ireland to 
prevent landlords granting leases for a determinate 
series of years? We do not believe that there is any 
such legal restriction. The proprietor of an estate in 
Treland is as free to give a nineteen years’ lease of one 
of his farms as if the property lay in Scotland. Such 
being the case, we cannot see that the alternative to an 
uncertain and impoverishing yearly tenancy is to im- 
part a proprietary or permanent interest in the soil. 
If letting land from year to year be bad, as we know it 
is, why,jn the name of common sense, do not the Irish, 
like thé Scotch landlords, grant leases for a period of 
years? After the repeated explanations that have 
been offered on this subject, it is provoking to find that 
Irish authors and lawyers are to all appearance as 
ignorant of what can be done by properly-arranged 
leases of land as if no such things existed. They just 
see two ways of proceeding—the yearly tenancy system, 
and the qualified or full proprietorship. Perceiving that 
the renting of land from year to year, with the chance 
of continual cjection, ruins the productiveness of the 
soil and leads to hopeless misery, they rush to the con- 
clusion that the practice is to be got rid of only by 
substituting some species of ownership. Must we 
repeat that there is a middle course, which has becn 
pursued with the greatest success in Scotland, and that 
it would be at least worth while to try the same in Ire- 
land before attempting to upset society by new projects ? 
Mr Scully’s method of reform is amusing. His 
plan is ‘to encourage the creation, with the consent 
of the owner, and by voluntary arrangement between 
landlord and tenant, of a simple description of tenure 
or estate; which, without any injury or coercion to- 
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wards the owner, will secure to each occupier a per- 
manent interest in his holding, and eventually identify 
the actual occupation with the absolute ownership of 
the soil. The state, the owner of the land, and the 
occupying tenant, should each be a party to any volun- 
tary arrangement by which all would be benefited 
alike. Any new system should be as simple as may 
be consistent with its possessing such peculiar adyan- 
tages, as will effectually induce its speedy adoption, 
and tend to carry out its leading objects, of uniting 
the ownership with the occupation of the land, and of 
increasing its value by facilitating its future transfer. 
To effect these objects, the state should enforce and 
continue, as appurtenant to the land, the several in- 
cidents to become attached to it by the voluntary 
adoption of the improved tenure. For this purpose it 
will be necessary that a land-tribunal shall be consti- 
tuted, in order to represent in each case the interest of 
the state, in sanctioning an adoption of the improved 
tenure, as well as in superintending its original creation 
and future continuance.’ 

In this exposition there appears to be a curious con- 
fusion of ideas: the state is called upon to enforce and 
sanction voluntary arrangements. If proprietors are 
pleased to enter into bargains to sell lands to their 
tenants, pray what hinders them from doing so in the 
present state of things? But in this, as in many other 
matters, the Irish mind looks to improved action only 
through state interposition—as if the people were chil- 
dren, and could do nothing of their own accord. There is 
to be a public land-tribunal—a precious job doubtless it 
would be—which shall ascertain and fix ‘ the fair letting 
value, or the net annual rent which a solvent tenant 
can afford to pay above all rates, taxes, and public 
charges, including the entire poor-rates, quit-rent, and 
tithe-rent-charge.’ The tenant is thus to ‘have a per- 
petual interest, so long as he may continue to pay 
the rent upon and fixed at its fair ietting value.’ 
And if the tenant pleases, he is to be at liberty to buy 
up his land by paying certain instalments of its value. 
If he have not cash to do this, he is to be permitted to 
borrow money on debentures ; and, if need be, govern- 
ment is to lend him what he requires ! 

Such is the sober proposal of a Queen’s council to 
settle the Irish Land Question. It is settling it with a 
vengeance! The scheme is a regular confiscation. A 
set of penniless occupants gre to be allowed to take 
permanent possession of the lands on which they 
happen to be planted, the proprietors, under a myste- 
rious kind of voluntary compulsion, being treated as 
nobodies in the transaction. It would scarcely be 
worth while to treat this modest proposition with any- 
thing like seriousness, were it not unfortunately the 
case that absurdities of this kind pass for sound 
political economy among a certain class of minds. 
Most strange is it that so acute a people as the Irish 
should listen to such reveries; and it is to warn them 
against these visionary ideas of social reform that we 
venture an allusion to the subject. As plain-speak- 
ing in matters of this sort is the most friendly, we 
trust not to be misunderstood when we say that the 
outcry about tenant-right and fixity of tenure proceeds 
on an erroneous conception of the relationship of land- 
lord and tenant—that is, of mutual rights and obliga- 
tions. We must, in particular, condemn the notion of 
calling in the state to settle the terms on which land is 
to be let or purchased. The state has nothing to do 
with private interests. Every man is entitled to ask 
what rent he likes for his land, or to demand what 
price he pleases for any article he has for sale. And 
on the same grounds, every man is entitled to refuse 
taking lands or buying goods on the terms so proposed. 
Freedom to let, freedom to sell ; freedom to go, freedom 
tocome. Thorough liberty between man and man, to 
deal or not to deal. These are the true economics at 
which society has arrived ; and we would as soon think 


of calling in the state to regulate the price of quartern- 
loaves as to fix the terms on which landlords and 
tenants should carry on their dealings. 

But the Irish small farmer is oppressed. His land- 
lord will not deal with him fairly. He will not give 
him a lease, nor will he do anything for his lands. He 
leaves the poor man to struggle on with an insecure 
tenure, and turns him adrift when it suits his fancy. 
If all this be true, Irish landlords are demons, not men. 
It is our impression that Irish proprictors, though mis- 
taken in some things and reckless in others, are still 
human beings, and governed by ordinary motives. We 
do not believe that any landlord will do a cruel thing 
merely for the wicked pleasure of doing it. It is more 
than probable that there are faults on both sides. One 
very common reason given by Irish landlords for not 
granting leases is, that were they to do so, the lands 
would be sublet, and that instead of having one they 
would have fifty tenants. They let a farm of a hundred 
acres to one man under the strictest obligation not to 
sublet it. No sooner, however, does the lessee enter into 
possession than he sublets it, in whole or part, to twenty 
tenants, giving each five acres; then these five-acre- 
men sublet again in smaller portions ; and before the 
landlord has time to turn round he finds his lands 
occupied by probably fifty families. Now if there be 
the slightest foundation for representations of this kind, 
it is evident that the state is powerless in providing a 
remedy. ‘The evil lies in the necessities and feelings of 
the people. Suppose that Mr Scully’s plan were carried 
out of giving a permanent interest in a farm to one 
tenant, the mischief would not be mended; for this 
single tenant would speedily assume the position of a 
middleman, and his subtenants would stand as much 
in need of fixity of tenure as he did himself. In short, 
unless the more substantial class of tenants in Ireland 
engage to work out covenants to the letter, and care- 
fully exclude squatters and subtenants, there can be 
no hope of reform in land-tenure. On this point the 
whole question hangs. In Scotland no such thing as 
subtenanting is known or permitted. ‘The tenant of a 
farm under lease must walk into it himself, and him- 
self alone. The instant he introduced a subtenant, 
even for so much as a potato-garden, he would vitiate 
his covenant, and would be requested to vacate. Fortu- 
nately, there is no Court of Chancery in Scotland to 
interpose difficulties and heap up expenses, in the 
event of any such difference arising between landlord 
and tenant. The law is simple and of ready applica- 
tion through the agency of effective local tribunals 
(sheriff-courts), and every facility is afforded for the 
due execution of land-contracts. Provided, therefore, 
that landlords and tenants do their duty, tenant- 
right, as it is called, has no purpose or meaning. ‘The 
proprietor lets his lands for a series of years on 
certain stipulated terms; the tenant accepts the lease 
on these terms, and honestly works them out. What 
more is wanted? Generally, in Scotland, the lease is 
for nineteen years. At its commencement, the landlord 
builds a farmhouse and offices, including a thrashing-mijl, 
moved by steam or water power, or puts those tings 
in repair if they already exist. He also encloses the 
fields with fences and gates, and makes farm-roads. The 
tenant has only to sit down comfortably in the dwelling 
prepared for him, and to set to work boldly with his 
capital to keep the land in condition, calculating that 
what he expends will be amply repaid before the expiry 
of his lease. When that period arrives, he either takes 
a fresh lease on similar terms, or off in quest of 
something more advantageous. "The idea of pestering 
the legislature to give him a permanent right to the 
land he has tilled never enters his head: if it did, he 
would only be laughed at by his more discerning 
neighbours. Is there anything in the soil or atmos- 
phere of Ireland that should dispose a tenant-farmer 
to entertain notions which are scouted in other parts 
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of the empire? Nothing. The fault is in social habits 
and circumstances ; and the remedy, as we apprehend, 
lies not in crotchety legislation, but in a resolute 
disposition on the part of all concerned to follow out 


in all in and mutual kindliness the practices 
which have here led to peace, prosperity, and 
happiness. 


SMITHFIELD. 

Some other agencies besides the barriers which in 
this country hedge in individual rights, or the ‘ wisely- 
and-slow’ principle, which in matters of legislation 
suits the genius of our people best, have operated 
to defer the final sentence, now at last passed, of 
extinction upon Smithfield Market. One especially 
has been, that whilst the Smithfield champions have 
sturdily vindicated in words the purity, healthfulness, 
inoffensiveness of their beloved protégé, stoutly affirm- 
ing that if there was any difference between the 
effluvia of Smithfield and Kensington Gardens it was 
in favour of the former; they, like sensible men, 
have been all the while keeping Master Smithfield 
steadily and quietly under the pump — washing, 
scrubbing, scouring, regulating, disciplining, with such 
good-will and effect, that positively there is all the 
difference in thg world between his appearance now 
and what he was a comparatively short time ago. The 
aldermanic fancy-sketch of the metropolitan cattle- 
market which has so amused us all—a livelier Arcadia, 
enjoying a good, rattling trade, and possessed of a 
highly-sanative as well as balmy and wooing breath— 
is scarcely a more laughable exaggeration, as matters 
are now managed, than the wholesale imputations of 
reckless cruelty, barbarous violence, remediless confu- 
sion, frightful peril, and horrible filth, urged against it 
by equally imaginative opponents. The truth is that, 
thanks to its zealous patrons, Smithfield Market will 
die with decency, and by no means leave so unsavoury 
a reputation behind as if it had been hurried out of 
existence with all its odours rank upon its head. It is 
pleasant to part in so improved a spirit with a very 
old and for very many years useful and respectable 
acquaintance—so much so, indeed, as almost to reconcile 
one to the very lingering and painful struggle which 
has preceded the final exit. 

Smithfield Market, for yet a little while, is one of the 
great sights of the metropolis, than which none offers a 
more vivid idea of the gigantic extent of the multitu- 
dinous population whose myriad mouths require to be 
alimented twice in each week with so prodigious an 
amount of flesh, over and above the enormous quantities 
of dead meat brought daily by rail from the provinces. 
The cattle-market days are Monday and Friday—the 
former being exclusively devoted to the sale of beasts, 
calves, sheep, lambs, with usually not a very large con- 
tingent of swine. Friday, in addition to all these—with 
a strong preponderance in pigs—displays a goodly show 
of donkeys, horses, vehicles, harness, whips, and other 
agricultural adjuncts, and is altogether a much more 
miscellaneous, noisy, and huckstering fellow than his 
grave and respectable elder brother, Monday. Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday are hay and straw days, 
whilst Wednesday is a dies non in the Smithfield 


Preparations for the Monday traffic commences in 
Smithfield soon after ten o’clock on the Sabbath even- 
ing. The holy day is then verging towards its close; 
res citizens are either in bed or preparing to 
retire thither; and the large expanse of Smithfield, 
with its intricate tracery of sheep and swine pens, 
cattle-rails, dimly visible in the light of the market 
gas-lamps, aided here and there by the dubious flicker 
of partially-closed taverns and gin-shops, is tenantless, 
save for a few passengers hurrying east or west to 
their homes before the brute-arrivals bar or encumber 


their progress. There is consequently little to excite 
attention just at the moment, except it may’be that 
the gate in the long, grim facade of St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital opens for the reception of an accident, or that 
you chance to look up and are startled to perceive the 
great dome of St Paul’s looming over the venerable 
building, as if watching, like you, when the huge stir 
and bustle necessary to the sustenance and life of the 
vast city above which it towers shall begin. You do 
not wait long. Police-officers, especially appointed for 
the duty, arrive and take up their appointed posts; 
and if you enter any of the houses of public resort— 
that, for instance, which proclaims in huge letters that 
whoever is desirous of obtaining ‘ wool for yarn’ should 
buy the particular ‘cream of the valley’ sold there— 
you will perhgps see a paper stuck up on which is 
written the number of beasts and sheep which the 
salesmen who attend the market have notified to the 
booking-office will be the probable number requiring 
accommodation. Usually the actual supply falls short 
of the number expected, and very rarely indeed exceeds 
it. The publication of the quantity of stock anticipated 
affords, nevertheless, both buyers and sellers a suffi- 
ciently-accurate idea of the proportion of the supply to 
the probable demand, and in some degree governs their 
operations. The number of beasts expected on the 15th 
of June last was 3985—an amount considerably below 
the average—and 34,510 sheep. Imagine—but no one 
who has not seen this market can form any adequate 
idea of the scene—40,000 animals, including calves and 
pigs, congregated on a spot which a man’s voice but 
moderately exerted could, during the night silence, be 
easily heard across, either way, from north to south, 
from east to west — from the entrance by Giltspur 
Street to Smithfield Bars, or from that by Snow Hill 
to the Three Foxes Court in Long Lane! We have 
been told, upon very high authority, that there are not 
more than two or three general officers in the British 
service who would know how to get 40,000 disciplined 
men in or out of Hyde Park. If this be so, either 
regimental soldiers are less orderly and docile than 
sheep and oxen, or the generals less masters of their 
business than the Smithfield drovers; for you will pre- 
sently see that numbers of animals march in, take up 
their positions, and in due time march off again, with a 
despatch, regularity, and order which, under the cir- 
cumstances, must be considered perfectly admirable. 
Now and then, to be sure, a silly sheep, at odds with 
destiny, will bolt suddenly off with a dog at its heels; 
but whatever speed may be put forth, it finds, alas! no 
egress from the perplexing maze of pens in which it is 
involved ; and very soon, in obedience to the cry of 
‘Turn un—turn un,’ is made to retrace its steps, and 
rejoin its Norfolk or Southdown companions. Perhaps, 
too, a recalcitrant calf, obstinately inimical to conversion 
into veal, whilst gently led along by a halter, starts off 
with the boy in charge, and is with some difficulty 
restored to his place in quadrupedal juvenile society ; 
or it may be that a restive porker, here and there, with 
the inveterate hoggish propensity by which he is dis- 
tinguished of scampering off in precisely the opposite 
direction to that which leads to where his presence is 
most ardently desired, creates a momentary confusion ; 
but with these trifling exceptions the behaviour of the 
animals, as far as my observation has gone, is gene- 
rally unexceptionable. The larger and more valuable 
ones especially permit themselves to be tied to the 
rails without a murmur, except indeed an occasional 
* Boo—o—o—o——’ should be so interpreted. But 
this is doubtful, to say the least of it. I have heard 
them emit the same sounds whilst revelling in Saintfoin 
as when on view at Smithfield; and as a somewhat 
celebrated lady in her Travels in the East very truly 
remarks: ‘Man as yet—(nor women either for that 
matter)—has done nothing to bridge over the gulf 
which lies between him and mental intercommunica- 
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tion with the lower animals,’ and it is therefore obvi- 
ously impossible to say what the lowing of the ox, the 
baaing of the sheep, the neighing of the horse, or the 
braying of the ass, precisely indicate—albeit it must 
be conceded that the squeaking of swine has a rather 
exact significance. Nine-tenths of the noises, too, in 
Smithfield are made by the calves—a fact in natural 
history which persons of experience in the world-will 
have no difficulty in believing. 

‘ Ding-dong!—ding-dong!’ It is half-past ten o'lock 
—the official hour for the admission of sheep is strik- 
ing; and see, there glides in through Smithfield Bars 
the first instalment for this night of the tide of animal 
life constantly pouring from north, south, east, and west 
of the United Kingdom; from France, Holland, Ger- 
many, Spain, Italy, towards this great centre of carni- 
vorous consumption. The permanent pens, each capable 
of holding twelve sheep comfortably, but which upon 
occasion accommodates sixteen or eighteen, fill rapidly 
under the guidance of the drovers—men licensed by 
the city authorities, and wearing a numbered brass- 
badge on the left arm. These persons are employed 
and paid by the salesmen—a highly-respectable body of 
tradesmen, to whom the stock forwarded for sale in 
Smithfield is chiefly consigned. The drovers are sent 
out to meet the sheep or beasts expected by rail or 
road; and as none but they are allowed to work in the 
market, the disposal of the animals is managed with a 
celerity and system which could not be attained if 
strangers were permitted to bring in and arrange the 
cattle. There are not many short of two thousand of 
these drovers attached to Smithfield Market—rude, 
coarse fellows no doubt, and in matters not pertaining 
to their business ignorant enough, but in that exceed- 
ingly expert, and generally trustworthy. The ‘ regula- 
tion’ instrument of ‘ torture’ which they use is not a 
very formidable instrument, but a stick about the 
thickness of a stout man’s thumb, rather more than 
four feet in length, with an iron point at one end pro- 
jecting not more than a quarter of an inch: Neverthe- 
less the innate savagery of some vicious natures is at 
no loss for means of cruelty, and the vigilance of the 
police-officers is especially directed to the prevention or 
chastisement of acts of brutality. The last morning I 
visited the market I observed to one of the officers—a 
civil and intelligent Scotsman, by the way—that I had 
been looking on for five or six hours, and as yet had seen 
nothing of the outrageous cruelty said to be so preva- 
lent there. ‘I should hope not,’ he replied with a 
laugh. ‘A good deal of that is mere stuff and non- 
sense, though of course cattle can’t be got to their 
places and haltered as gently and tenderly as babies 
are put to bed. Not but what the drovers require 
sharp looking after. This very morning we dropped 
down upon two of them before it was light, and locked 
them up for what we deemed cruelty.’ 

There can be no doubt that the greatly-improved 
aspect of Smithfield is in a great degree due to the 
vigilance of the now admirably-organised police-force 
—a body of men not only highly efficient in their 
vocation, but ex ly serviceable just now as 
interpreters of the mysteries of the market to the 
numerous foreigners—Germans principally—I have 
noticed, who visit this metropolitan lion at about 
sunrise. The astonishment of these gentlemen as 
the vast droves pour in hour after hour is often very 
vehemently expressed, especially after hearing from 
an officer the number that will probably arrive: 

*What you say? Forty, feefty tousend! Mein Gatt! 
And you shall throw a stone over the place!’ They 
are not so fortunate when driven to drovers for infor- 
mation. One rather ludicrous instance I myself 
noticed. A gentleman, 
their interpreter, flushed with the flying colours with 
which he had come off in his colloquy with a B gad peor 

», must needs venture his English with a 


coarse-grained, wiry-tempered old fellow, busy at the 
in geting some sheep into place 
and order, and in so doing encountered a specimen of 
sour-krout quite new to him. He wished to ascertain 
where the man got his badge, and very civilly said : 
‘How you get, my goot friend, the arm-brass with 
figures?’ As he touched the article: fare 
he was sufficiently comprehended, and 

merely squinting at the questioner from Aye corner ne 
his eyes, and without for an instant discontinuing his 
operations with the sheep, answered quickly and 
gruffly: ‘Byes’em; ees a do byes’em!’ The gentle- 
man stretched his ears eagerly, but they conveyed no 
intelligent sound to his brain. English of that kind 
had never, he was sure, been taught in Faderland. 
‘What you say, good man?’ he anxiously replied— 
‘what you say?’ The answer was this time unbroken 
by a comma: ‘Byes’em ees a do byes’em!’ The 
querist was completely nonplussed ; his reputation as a 
linguist fell rapidly with his companions; and I has- 
tened to remark that the gutturals he had just heard 
was Smithfield for saying that the market authorities, 
when granting the badge, charged the recipient a cer- 
tain sum for it. 

But to resume the progress of the market. The 
hour-and-a-half’s monopoly enjoyed by the sheep has 
sufficed to about one-third fill the pens; and now, twelve 
o'clock having struck, on come the dense, bellowing 
herds of oxen—stirks, stots, heifers, cows; short horns, 
straight horns, crescent horns, long horns, no horns; 
black, white, pied, dun, red ; on come the huge beasts, 
and as they arrive are with surprising dexterity and 
dispatch securely fastened to the strong market rail- 
ings. From this hour, midnight, till seven or eight in 
the morning, the living stream of beasts and sheep, 
and calves and pigs, gradually attenuating of course, 
and with widening intervals, will pour on. Those who, 
on a fine summer morning, have watched at an early 
hour any of the great roads leading into London, 
will agree that the sudden and repeated appearance of 
the droves or flocks at the brow of an eminence, or 
at a turn in the long, silent vista, bringing, as it were, 
the light with them, presents a panorama of the liveliest 
and most pleasing kind. It is not till about half-past 
five or six o'clock that the swine make their entrance 
into the market, and at about the same time numerous 
carts and small wagons arrive—two-storeyed for the 
occasion, or having a kind of basket or cage nearly the 
size of the floor of the vehicle, swinging under it be- 
tween the wheels, and vocal, like the upper apartment, 
with the bleatings and baaings of calves and sheep. 
These conveyances are frequently driven by the pro- 
prietor of the animals himself; and just now he is 
pretty sure to be accompanied on the fore-seat of the 
machine by his wife or daughter, perhaps both, come up 
of course to see the Great Exhibition. 

By this time—half-past five—the market will have 
assumed avery busy aspect, and if the morning be 
fine, will present a gay and animated scene. The 
salesmen, with their ink-bottles hanging down in — 
of their waistcoats, are at their posts ; but if you are fo 
believe the abstracted, indifferent expression of their 
faces when buyers approach, without wish, much less 
anxiety, to sell. It is clearly their opinion that pur- 
chasers on this icular day ought to esteem them- 
selves fortunate in being supplied at almost any price 
—the supply, as they say, being so inadequate to the 
tremendous demand. The buyers, of whom there are 
probably already several hundreds in the field—many 
of them in blue aprons, and almost all with a pair of 
bright scissors peeping out of their breast or waistcoat- 
pockets—it is equally clear, from the same index-tablet, 
are merely present as spectators, and with no purpose 
—— of es unless the prices are very low 

as 7 told the stout, jolly-looking sales- 
man yonder that he is not particularly in want of veal: 
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he has, in fact, been handling that fine lot of calves— 
pulling at their tails, peeping at their eyes, looking into 
their mouths, and feeling their shoulders and loins— 
from mere habit and curiosity: he asks, nevertheless, 
what would be about the figure to anybody that really 
wanted them. The answer in a curt, indifferent tone— 
for just at the moment the salesman is almost entirely 
absorbed in a conversation with a friend relative to the 
weather—perfectly astounds the questioner, and he 
starts away with an expression of extreme astonish- 
ment, almost of disgust. He docs not go far: he 
returns and again examines the animals, just as he 
says to find out what on earth there can be about 
them to watrant the demand of such a preposterous 
price, and finally makes an offer. The salesman’s ‘ No’ 
is quick and emphatic ; another bid is made, the sales- 
man relaxes somewhat in both figure and face, and 
ultimately the buyer—the more quickly should another 
be handling’ the calves—extends his right hand, opens 
it, and presents it to the salesman, at the same time 
naming his last offer. The salesman ponders for an 
instant, recognises that it is the purchaser’s final word, 
strikes his own palm into the other’s, and it is a con- 
cluded irrevocable bargain by custom of the market. 
The salesman’s account-book and the buyer’s scissors 
are out and open the next moment: the purchaser’s 
name and the price he is to pay are down in black and 
white, and his initials or some other peculiar mark are 
eut on the hair of the hind - quarter of the calves. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of such bargains are effected 
long before the mass of Londoners, whose appetites are 
thus catered for, are out of their beds. The skill of 
the buyer consists chiefly in his being able to guess 
correctly at the weight of the animal, which it is said 
many of them can do within a stone even of the largest 
beasts. ‘The reports of the newspapers that beef and 
mutton fetched so much per stone, sinking the offal, 
pork so much per score, record merely guess-prices ; 
neither beasts, sheep, nor swine being actually sold by 
weight. The instant a bullock or cow is purchased, the 
hair of the animal’s tail is cut off; if otherwise, a few 
of the hairs are pulled out and tied round the tail. 
These are signs to purchasers that the animals are 
disposed of, and prevents their being unnecessarily 
handled, or business-men from wasting their time 
unnecessarily in contemplation of their beauties. 
Sheep, the instant two hands have struck a bargain 
over them, are ruddled with the buyer’s mark. 

One peculiarity of this market is, that the salesman 


‘is not permitted to take money directly from the pur- 


chaser of beasts or sheep. ‘There are five market- 
banks, and into one of these the amount agreed upon 
is paid; and when the seller has ascertained that this 
is done, the animals are delivered and driven off. 
This custom is said to have originated in a desire to 
protect the distant proprictor of stock from being de- 
frauded of any portion of the price realised; but the 
real purpose appears to be the prevention of frauds 
on the city-tolls, which are, on all sheep sold, 2d. per 
score, and on all beasts, 1s. 8d. per score. These pay- 
ments can only be demanded of non-freemen—citizens 
of London who have taken up their freedom being 
exempt. The charge for sheep or calf pens is 1s. each ; 
entry of sale of horses, 4d. each ; of pigs, 4d. per score. 
‘The ties of beasts and calves are 1d. cach ; of horses, 2d. 
each. ‘The duty on hay is 6d. per load, and 1d. each 
entry of sale. Straw, ld. each entry of sale. There 
being no charge on the sale of horses, donkeys, or swine, 
the bank-mode of payment with regard to dealings in 
them is not enforced; so that, as a dealer personally 
informed us, ‘ A hindiwidual as sells a pig, a ’oss, or a 
moke, drawrs his tin on the nail, and it’s nothink to no- 
body.’ ‘The tolls and dues enumerated have been adopted 
in government bill for erecting a new metropolitan 
market, and must, in the case of Smithfield, equal the 
revenues of half-a-dozen German principalities. Bear- 


ing this in mind, and that moreover a sum of about 
1L.300,000 changes hands there weekly, the fierce and 
protracted resistance opposed to the abolitionists by 
the civic authorities at once assumes a natural and 
intelligible aspect and character. 

The time for closing the market on Mondays is 
twelve o’clock, after which carts, wagons, and other 
vehicles may pass through; but it is usually two or 
three hours later before business is entirely over, and 
the unsold stock—seldom a large quantity—drawn off 
to the neighbouring lairs, there to remain till the next 
market-day. Swine especially, which arrive later than 
sheep and oxen, may be seen in every gradation of 
porcine existence, from the huge bacon hog to the 
milk-fed innocent whose roasted succulence has been so 
unctuously celebrated by Charles Lamb, panting in their 
exposed pens beneath the rays of the noontide sun, in 
scarcely-diminished numbers. The donkey and horse 
market is on Friday only: the first come early, but 
the ‘ ’osses,’ which are ‘ strawed’—that is, which have a 
bunch of straw tied to their manes and tails as a token 
that. the proprietor is open to reasonable offer—do 
not arrive till two o’clock, by which time the demand 
for beef and mutton is supposed to be over. The din 
and hubbub at about the time of the horse-market, 
caused by the shouts and cries of ginger-beer, oyster, 
whip, and other vendors of miscellaneous products 
—the ‘Hi! hi!’ of the donkey-dealer whilst exhi- 
biting the merits of his animals—the cracking of 
whips and trotting of horses up and down—must be 
heard to be fully appreciated ; constituting, as they do, 
a deafening uproar and tumult, compared with which 
the noise and rattle of Fleet Street at its busiest hour 
of the day sinks into insignificance. There are, of course, 
horses of every degree of value sold in Smithfield, and 
bargains may doubtless be picked up there occasionally ; 
but it is not a place in which an amateur in horse-flesh 
should try his ’prentice-hand at purchasing. If there 
is one thing that cannot be successfully assumed, it is 
that of being a judge of horse qualities in the presence 
of a Smithfield dealer. However wisely and cautiously 
you may utter sententious depreciations of the animal 
after, as you think, the exact manner of the really 
knowing ones, he will detect with unerring sagacity 
the innocence of your heart in your speech or look ; 
the price will be adjusted to your capacity with mar- 
vellous readiness; and you may fully depend that 
when the bargain is struck, another guess-sort-of-animal 
than the horse yot. have purchased has been sold. If 
you doubt the truth of this, make the experiment: once 
will quite suffice. 

In this brief sketch of the great London cattle- 
market, many incidents and peculiarities which give it 
life and colour must necessarily be omitted; but the 
temporary visitor to the metropolis may rest assured 
that a visit to these scenes, soon to become matters of 
history only, will be amply repaid by what he will 
witness there. In conclusion, we may remark, that 
although every possible expedient has been adopted to 
insure the orderly and merciful management of the 
market, there can still be no question that its restricted 
space in the heart of a crowded city, the want of com- 
modious lairs for unsold stock, the close and fetid 
holes and corners in which the animals are slaughtered, 
and the danger and inconvenience necessarily attendant 
upon driving such immense numbers of horned cattle 
through populous and narrow thoroughfares, fully 
justify parliament in enforcing its removal. The new 
market is to be situated at not less than five miles 
from London. This in itself will no doubt be a great 
change for the better; yet it may not be amiss to 
remark, that the danger of cruelty to the animals 
themselves, of which we have heard so much, will be 
rather increased than diminished by the change, inas- 
much as the supervision which a jealous, antagonistic 


public exercises upon Smithfield will be to a great 
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extent withdrawn. It may affright the human imagi- 
nation to picture to itself wretched, tortured animals 
battered to death amidst filth and darkness ; but to the 
poor beast itself it is the same thing whether the blows 
be dealt in a dark cellar or in an open, freely-ventilated 
abattoir. It is a detestable cruelty wherever com- 
mitted ; and especially now—when, by the discovery of 
chloroform, science has afforded an agent by meavs of 
which the necessary taking away of animal life can be 
etfected without the infliction of pain—such a brutal 
mode ought not to be persisted in. Many ‘ practical’ 
eyebrows will doubtless be elevated at the suggestion. 
It is one, nevertheless, which public opinion will ulti- 
mately force upon reluctant butcherism; and the 
Cruelty Prevention Society could not act more effi- 
ciently in their humane vocation than in urging its 
early adoption. 


STORY OF DUNCAN CHISHOLM. 


Some recent parliamentary papers embody the story of 
a remarkable adept at deception, and so useful is the 
moral that may be drawn from the perusal of this 
half-droll, half-melancholy case, that we depart from 
our ordinary custom in not noticing matters of state 
concern. We present the story pretty much as it has 
been ably condensed from the original ‘ blue-book’ by a 
clever northern newspaper.* 

Those who were familiar with the pretty little town 
of Inverness five -and-twenty, or, it may be, thirty 
years ago, must remember the hero of this story. 
Duncan Chisholm, says our parliamentary authority, 
seemed at that time to be about thirty years of age. 
He was somewhat slender in person; his stature was 
of the middle size—or, to be more specific, he stood 
about five-feet-nine in his boots; his shoulders were 
high, his complexion sallow ; and it was particularly 
remarked that he seldom looked any one in the face. 
For his dress, he affected a blue surtout, a black 
waistcoat, pantaloons, and ahat. He united the some- 
what incongruous vocations of a solicitor and dealer in 
leather. Between these two professions it was fated 
that Duncan Chisholm should fall to the ground: in 
plain terms, he found his way into the list of ‘ seques- 
trations’ in the Gazette. On becoming bankrupt, he 
clandestinely left Inverness, and could not be found, 
although a reward of fifty guineas was offered for his 
apprehension. 

Years rolled by, but no tidings were heard of the 
vanished solicitor. By many he was believed to have 
been long dead and buried, when suddenly a rumour 
reached Inverness that he was yet alive and well. 
Many and stiff were the tumblers of toddy that were 
drunk that night in the capital of the Highlands, in 
discussing the credibility of a report which affirmed 
that the broken-down leather-seller of Clach-na-cuddin 
was now, under another name, a man of fortune, high 
in office in Dublin Castle, a dispenser of magnificent 
charities, the counsellor of statesmen, the instructor of 
parliaments. Even so it was: when closely questioned, 
Mr George Mathews of the secretary’s office in Ireland 
confessed his identity with Duncan Chisholm, the man 
of law and leather in Inverness; and seeing that better 
could not be, he told the story of his transformation. 
Enlisting in the 53d regiment of foot, he rose to be a 
sergeant. He was reduced from that grade after a few 
months, only to rise again to a higher rank—that of 
staff- military-clerk in the brigade office at Dublin. 
Hence, about 1833, he made his way as a clerk into 
the Irish ‘Tithe Office. Five years afterwards he was 
appointed secretary of the Tithe Million Fund, with a 
salary of ten pounds a week, besides his pay as a clerk 
in the Irish secretary’s office. His ascent was now 
rapid; another year or two saw him in the management 


* Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


of the Regium Donum Fund of L.30,000 a year, closeted 
with Irish secretaties, controlling Irish estimates, and 
despatched to*London when the Irish government 
wanted ‘a useful witness’ to stop the mouth of a 
troublesome committee. 

Such splendid success could scarcely fail to provoke 
some little envy. The Irish government were duly 
informed of the Highland antecedents of their fortu- 
nate friend, and were particularly requested to see that 
his accounts were properly vouched and audited. ~ The 
hint was taken—a board of inquiry was appointed by 
Earl de Grey, the viceroy of the day; but that board 
reported that Duncan Chisholm, alias George Mathews, 
‘was a public servant of unimpeachable integrity ;’ 
and Under-Secretary Lucas was instructed to convey 
to the much-maligned gentleman the lord-lieutenant’s 
opinion that he had been ‘completely and honourably 
acquitted of every charge affecting his character.’ 
This was in the spring of 1842. An acquittal so em- 
phatic seems to have silenced complaint if it did not 
remove suspicion; and it is not until after seven 
years have passed that the attention of the Irish 
government is again drawn by Mr Sadlecir, the member 
for Carlow, to the proceedings of Mr Chisholm or 
Mathews. Mr Sadleir’s letter goes over the old field, 
and breaks some new ground; but Lord Clarendon 
sees nothing in the statement to shake his full confi- 
dence in the verdict of 1842, and pronounces, there- 
fore, that ‘any new inquiry would be unfair towards 
Mr Mathews, and is uncalled for on any public ground.’ 
Mr Sadleir returns to the charge, which he enforces by 
at least one strong piece of evidence; but still Lord 
Clarendon will not be moved, and the member for Car- 
low then retires discomfited from the lists. 

But Duncan Chisholm had made to himself enemies 
more implacable than any political adve By the 
patronage which he lavished on the small religious sect 
of whose tabernacle he was a pillar, he had roused the 
hatred of some other sects of nearly the same persua- 
sion. When once thoroughly excited, the odium theolo- 
-gicum never dies, never tires, never relents. ‘The detec- 
tion which had baffled successive viceroys, secretaries, 
and statesmen, was at length accomplished by the 
persevering enmity — ‘the patient watch and vigil 
long’—of two or three dissenting ministers who dif- 
fered from Mr Duncan Chisholm on certain recondite 
points of doctrine. The charges against him were once 
more renewed — another commission of inquiry was 
appointed; but before it could begin its labours the 
accused had admitted his guilt by an ignominious 
flight. ‘The whole mystery was now at an end, and the 
twelve years’ official career of this man, for whose 
‘unimpeachable integrity’ two lords-lieutenant had 
stood willing sponsors, was proved to have been one 
continued tissue of crime and imposture. The amount 
of public money which he had plundered by fraud and 
forgery does not exactly appear, but it must have been 
large—and the daring way in which he effected his pil- 
lage is not a little remarkable. 

We have said that he was a shining light in a petty 
religious body. This was a sect describing itself as 
‘Trinitarian Presbyterians, holding what are theologi- 
cally called non-subscribing principles—that is, rejecting 
subscription to any creed, confession, catechism, or other 
formulary as a test or condition of admission into the 
ministerial office.’ ‘This denomination, consisting only of 
a few scanty congregations, seems early to have presented 
itself to Chisholm as a convenient means for carrying 
on his robbery of the public, while he gratified at the 
same time his love of sanctimonious display. In 
the end of the year 1839, by one stroke of his pen 
he called into being three missionaries of his sect 
labouring in the south of Ireland; while, by another 
stroke of the same ingenious instrument, he conferred 
on these aérial preachers the substantial benefit of a 


stipend of about L.100 a year. ‘The stipend was voted 
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by parliament, and paid the government; but 
as the missionaries never any existence except in 
the teeming brain of the Highland leather-seller, the 
reader will scarcely need to be informed into whose 
purse the stipend went. What Sydney Smith somewhat 
profanely fancied of the sideboard of a New Zealand 
bishop might be truly and literally affirmed of the table 
of Mr Duncan Chisholm. He found missionaries to be 
indeed meat and drink to him—pocketing on this head 
aloné, it would seem, somewhere about L.500. Em- 
boldened in his success in the creation of a missionary- 
staff, the exemplary Mr Chisholm next erected a pres- 
bytery. ‘The Presbytery of Munster,’ says the parlia- 
ment paper, ‘ was created, in 1840, into a separate body 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, by Mr Mathews, 
as a medium through which he contemplated appro- 
priating to his own management and trust sundry 
funds belonging both to the government and the Pres- 
byterian Church, as well as to carry out other fraudulent 
intentions.’ In these intentions he so far succeeded that 
he caused to be paid over from the public exchequer to 
the pretended agent of this new body a sum of 1.4220, 
which was lent out on mortgage, in the name of him- 
self and one or two others, apparently his creatures. 
He had now a presbytery endowed by the state, and as 
he had formerly provided it with imaginary mission- 
aries, so he now proceeded to endow it with imaginary 
libraries. By a stroke of his all-powerful pen he pre- 
vailed on parliament to grant the sum of L.1599, 13s. 
for a ‘Presbyterian Congregational Fund Library,’ 
which never had any existence in this sublunary sphere. 
How the grant was spent is not clearly ascertained, 
but of course the inventor had his due share. One 
hundred pounds are shewn to have gone in paying the 
expenses of Mr Duncan Chisholm and his first spouse 
in a jaunt to London. 

We cannot accompany the parliamentary paper any 
farther in its exposure of the profligacy of this enor- 
mous rogue—his personation of dead men, his personi- 
fication of men who never lived, his foisting his own 


relatives into the pension-list, his defrauding the deserv-4 of 


ing poor of their little pittances, his placing on one 
charitable fund ‘ no less than thirty-two persons, all of 
whom, with a few exceptions, are or were members of 
the congregation of his own presbytery. Imperfect as 
is the outline which we have sketched, it may serve at 
least to point the twofold moral of this extraordinary 
history—to shew, in the first place, the fatal facility 
with which the cloak of religious pretension can be 
assumed as a screen for the vilest rascality; and to 
demonstrate, in the second place, the necessity for an 
instant and thorough purgation of the subordinate 
offices of Dublin Castle. That such a monstrous and 
impudent system of deception as that daily practised 
by Duncan Chisholm should have escaped detection for 
more than a dozen years is a disgrace to the execu- 
tive, and may be said to shake confidence in that very 
self-sufficient thing, the whole red-tapist system ! 


A NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 


Amone the works of this class that at certain seasons 
of the year pour in a continuous stream from the press, 
there are only a few of any mark or likelihood. Occa- 
sionally, however, it happens that there is one distin- 
guished from the rest by some beam of thought, some 
touch of originality, which sets the reader to dream 
and to meditate, and which, even in the midst of the 
perusal of more brilliant, and, it may be, more talented 
works, retains a sort of magical influence over his mind. 
A book of this kind is termed ‘suggestive,’ because 
it supplies the momentum which turns the winged 

ts loose in some prescribed career—when the 
idea of the author being carried along, as it were, with 
our own, becomes interwoven in the web of our fancies 
and reflections. 


Such a work is now before us;* but, independently 
of the leading thought, it possesses considerable literary 
merit, and, above all, evinces, on the part of the author, 
a practical acquaintance with society, and the power 
of reading the human heart through the incrustations 
of conventionalism. This knowledge the fair writer has 
repeatedly used for the benefit of our own readers; 
in sketches, for instance, of the manners of the upper 
middle classes of this country—those, more especially, 
who live in the more distinguished kind of country- 
houses, termed by the English, seats, and by the French, 
chateaux. 

The title—not a very good one—of ‘The Cup and 
the Lip,’ refers of course to the proverbial ‘ skps’ that 
occur so frequently between our wishes and their 
expected fruitién. The book, in fact, is in great part a 
record of disappointed hopes ; but around the principal 
group of cliaracters there is thrown a philosophical 
interest apart from the mere adventures that form the 
staple of romance. The heroine receives the Spanish 
name of Dolores, in testimony of the disappointment of 
her parents on seeing the face of a female baby, instead 
of the male they had hoped for, come to share in their 
poverty. The description of the first abode of the 
parents, after they enter upon the scene, is in itself a 
curious picture, and will be interesting to those who 
have looked with surprise at certain low, round, odd- 
looking structures along the coast, called Martello 
Towers, appearing like pieces of solid masonry :— 

‘Our readers have probably seen those singular-look- 
ing defences on the coast, now used as stations for the 
preventive-service sailors ; but possibly some may not be 
aware, that at the close of the war they were inhabited 
by the officers of the coast-guard, and occasionally by 
their families: better and more commodious dwellings 
have been since then erected for them, one of which, 
with its flag-staff and picturesque group of seamen 
about it, forms quite a pretty object on the summit of 
the white rock at Hastings. ‘The lower part of the 
tower, appropriated to Mr Nevil’s men, was a magazine 
arms and powder. You entered the singular abode 
by means of a short ladder. The upper part was 
divided in halves—one of the divisions being appro- 
priated to the men, the other to their officer. 

‘The home of the Nevils consequently consisted of 
only two rooms, each in the form of a quadrant; the 
sitting-room received a faint, imperfect light from a 
narrow loophole facing the sea; the bedroom had only 
a borrowed light from the men’s compartment of the 
tower. On first coming from the glare of sunshine, it 
was almost impossible to see, even in the room blessed 
with a loophole; but by degrees, as the eye became 
accustomed to the obscurity, objects grew more distinct, 
and the few people who visited Nevil’s quarters were 
then made aware that woman’s taste and ingenuity 
had given the dark, small apartment an air of comfort, 
and almost elegance. ‘The carpet was bright-coloured, 
adapted to catch every scanty gleam of light that visited 
it; the chairs were of fanciful and pretty shapes. Close 
to the loophole was a couch covered with a brilliant 
chintz, on which lay two or three snowy pillows edged 
with lace, and a little coverlet, shewing that it was the 
spot dedicated to the baby’s day repose. A harp stood 
in the sharp corner of the quadrangle. There were 
book-shelves well filled ; and on the table in the centre a 
vase of beautiful flowers, a lady’s work-basket, writing- 
materials, &c. 

‘There were also signs of Mr Nevil’s participation in 
the occupancy of the room—a sword and pistols on the 
side-table, a small gold compass, and some other nautical 
instruments. It was wonderfully neat and comfortable 
for such a place; but light was wanting ; and what can 
compensate for the deprivation of that first gift of the 
Creator to the universe ?’ 


* The Cup and the Lip, A Novel, By Laura Jewry. 3 vols. 
London: Newby. 1851, ‘ 
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Dolores is born in a pleasanter home than this; but 
the murder of her father throws a shade upon the 
spirits of the family and after this is dispelled by 
time, the marriage of her aunt, and other family cala- 
mities—for this was indeed one—breaks up the circle. 
” said Dolores, as that evening they sat in the 
dim fire-light alone, “I wonder people think a wedding 
a happy event! Aunt Katie’s was quite a break-up to 
all our merriment. How we used to laugh in the fire- 
light, and now we are so grave and quiet! Everything 
and everybody changed by it: Grandpapa is quite 
cross when he talks of it, though he wished my aunt to 
marry; grandmamma looks older and sadder ever 
since; Mr Marsh is grown dull; you have no con- 
Jidente now but your poor Dolores; and dear Flossy 
has never been well from that time. All this discom- 
fort comes from what people call a “ happy event.”’ 
This Dolores was somewhat plain in her person ; but 
‘her intellect was, literaily speaking, beautiful. She 
was highly imaginative, but had a sufficient sense of 
the ludicrous to prevent the romance of her character 
ever betraying her into absurdity. Without being the 
least sentimental or “missy” in manner, her poetical 
taste infused a certain sentiment into the actions of her 
every-day life. She was perhaps too grave and thought- 
ful for her age; but that might be accounted for by 
the deep sorrow in which her infancy had been cherished 
—by the tears that had often steeped her infant pillow. 
If, however, she laughed less than Flora did, she was 
more frequently the cause of laughter in others by her 
quaint sayings and wild fancies, by her pretty half-real, 
half-playful superstitions, and by the originality of her 
humour, which nevertheless tended less to mirth than 
to melancholy. She was so warm-hearted that it was 
impossible not to love her; yet few entirely appreciated 
her. Mrs Nevil was well educated and sensible, but 
the mind of her daughter was beyond the comprehen- 
sion or sympathy of her own; and’when Dolores ven- 
tured to reveal her fresh, original, and sometimes erring 
opinions to her mother, she was checked and silenced 
by the conventional reproof or startled exclamation of 
alarm that met her confidence. Aunt Katie understood 
her better, and in many points sympathised with her; 
but Catherine’s mind was rather elegant than profound, 
rather brilliant than comprehensive, and therefore in 
her even Dolores could not find all she sought. She 
was thus driven to hold more silent communing with 
her own thoughts than is perhaps good for any one. 
Her opinions and fancies, cherished in silence, and 
never combated by those of others, grew strong and 
obstinate, and but for a natural tenderness of disposi- 
tion would have given her an unfeminine degree of 
self-reliance. As it was, she had great confidence in 
herself: there was nothing Dolores would not have 
fearlessly attempted ; and this dauntless reliance on her 
own powers frequently insured her success. She liked 
overcoming difficulties, or trying to overcome them; 
and the mental toil and self-development in which she 
was continually engaged took all weariness from her 
quiet mode of life, and rendered her as unsusceptible of 
girlish day-dreams of love and lovers as Shakspeare’s 


“ Fair vestal throned by the west.”’ 


The interest of the young lady is excited by a very 
tall and well-looking young man, with a deep, rich 
voice, and that expression of melancholy which is com- 
monly said to be so interesting to the softer sex. 
Walter Livingstone has all the advantages of person 
and fortune which form what is called in the world a 
good match ; but although sufficiently partial to female 
society, and to that of Dolores in particular, he appears 
to have no thought of marrying. He hovers, however, 
round the poor girl; and without any idea of even 


trifling with her, engages her in correspondence, and 
yields as if by fatuity to a fascination which can have 


astonished ; but her perplexity reaches its height upon 
a conversation held between them at a time of family 
calamity and excitement which has drawn them into 
confidential familiarity. The occasion is the elopement 
of Aunt Katie’s unworthy husband. 

‘Dolores stole softly to his side, and for a few instants 
neither spoke. ‘There was something solemn and 
silencing in the scene before them: the quiet expanse of 
mighty tranquil waters ; the dark sky, with its myriads 
of cold, bright stars ; and the hymn, meant to be trium- 
phant, but which had nevertheless a strain of mourn- 
fulness in its quaint melody. At last the voices died 
away, and Livingstone turned towards her: she could 
not see the expression of his face, but she fancied that 
he was agitated, and she hastened to deliver her mes- 
sage, adding, as she ended it: “ This is a sad Christmas- 
eve, Mr Livingstone. I wonder if through all England 
there is any one at this moment more miserable than 
poor Aunt Catherine.” 

‘She was startled by his catching her hand and ex- 
claiming vehemently: “ Yes, Dora, I am!” 

“You, Mr Livingstone?” 

“ Ay; a curse has followed me from my birth, and 
will rest on me till those quiet stars shall shine upon 
my grave!” 

“ A curse!” 

“Ay; one that I must keep hidden within my own 
soul—one that cannot be alleviated by sympathy! If 
I were to tell it to you—even you, tender and truthful 
as your spirit is, would shrink from me in fear and 
horror !” 

“Surely no! I never could feel fear or horror of 
you.” 

“You could—you would! But this is not a time to 
harass you with a new tale of the wo this wretched 
earth bears upon its bosom. Good-night, Dora! When 
you pray for yourself and Catherine, pray also for 
Walter Livingstone.” 

‘He grasped her hand in his, and pressed it earnestly 
—then turned again towards the window, shrinking 
behind the curtain-fold, as if desirous to hide the pas- 
sionate emotion that shook his frame. Dolores remained 
stupified: there was terrible anguish in the tone in 
which his wild words were uttered. She longed to 
comfort him—to implore him to confide in her—to trust 
to her sympathy and her silence; but a feeling of shy- 
ness stole over her, and she could not utter one word 
beyond the timid and tearful “ Good-night,” with which, 
after an instant’s pause, she left him.’ 

The ponderings of Dolores upon this singular text— 
the hold taken of her heart by the image of her 
unhappy friend—the longing that arose within her to 
soothe and comfort him—all may readily be conceived, 
for they belong to the ordinary routine of a generous 
womanly passion. We cannot follow the story, how- 
ever, even sufficiently to break the wildness of the 
conception ; but Walter Livingstone is insane, and 
knows that he is so! It would have been well for 
him if his illusions, which were of a harmless — 
poetical kind, had extended throughout his whole life; 
but unfortunately they occurred only at rare intervals, 
and in the whole lucid space between he had the 
horrible conviction that he was a madman. 

Another lover appears upon the scene—the cousin of 
Livingstone ; and in him the family disease assumes a 
new form, and receives another name. The one has an 
unsound mind, and the other a depraved heart; and 
in the contrast between the insanity of the intellect 
and that of the affections lies the philosophy of the 
work. Livingstone is stripped of his property, and 
goaded into accesses of the malady by his cousin; 
and this gives rise to the exhibition of feminine devo- 
tion in a strange and original form. Dolores, who has 
become, by the accidents of life, a wealthy heiress, 
receives her insane lover into her and nurses 


no result but and misery. Dolores is 


house, 
him as a mother nurses her sick child. He is legally 
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safed her. 


forced, however, from her protection, and immured in 
a madhouse; from which eventually he makes his 
escape: whereupon she determines, if there should 
prove to be no other means of accomplishing her pur- 
pose, to give herself a legal claim to the guardianship 
by marrying him! Having helped him on thus far, let 
the reader pursue the story for himself. 

It would be unfair to conclude without adding that, 
amid all its serious purpose, there is a good ‘deal of 
amusement in the book. The half-witted major, who 
is in love with Dolores in the days of her poverty, is 
sketched with great spirit; and the mode he at last 
hits upon of making her an offer of his hand, after 
gazing, and laughing, and asking questions, and saying 
‘it does not signify’ through half a volume, is very 
ingenious. ‘The place was accordingly hired, and the 
day fixed for their departure from London. Major 
Simpson was much distressed on learning their inten- 
tion: he called every morning, asked Dolores “ Where 
she liked best to live?” and answered her reply inva- 
riably by the observation, “that it did not signify!” 
She grew quite used to this daily interrogatory, and at 
last scarcely heeded it; but the day before they left 
town a more decisive proof of his interest was vouch- 
He came earlier than usual, and, after 
talking for some little time in a nervous and less con- 
nected manner than was his wont, drew from his 
pocket a very splendid filigree card-case, and asked 
Dolores to look at it. She examined and admired it. 

“Oh, but open it—pray open it, and look at the 
cards, Miss Nevil.” 

‘She complied, and read “ Mrs Simpson,” engraved 
on their smooth surface. Rather puzzled, she looked 
up inquiringly at her companion: he coloured a good 
deal, laughed sheepishly, and asked : “ Do you like it— 
eh! eh?” 

“Yes; it is a very pretty case, and the cards are 
very nice.” 

“Eh—yes—I should say! very nice, ch! It looks 
well—Mrs Simpson—eh?” And drawing out a card, 
he examined it as if it were some rare work of art, 
ending his inspection by the nervous laugh he always 
found difficult to stop, and in which, in spite of all her 
efforts to be grave, Dolores now joined. 

“Very good,” he said at last; “very good—capital, 
isn’t it? Quite my own idea: nobody ever thought of 
that before, eh—eh ?” 

“ Of what?” asked Dora greatly mystified. 

“Why—ch! to be sure, you understand? You'll 
keep the card-case: it is for you!” And, charmed at 
his own sagacity in this ingenious mode of proposing, 
he gave way to another extraordinary burst of 
laughter.’ 


SECRET OF TAMING ANIMALS. 

We have no direct means of divining the ‘why and 
because’ of certain predilections and prejudices observable 
in birds and other animals. We daily see actions among 
them for which we cannot in way account. Thus, for 
instance, if a dog enter a room full of company, you shall 
presently observe him makea careful tour of the apartment, 
sniffing first at one aud then at another of the assembled 
guests, Towards some his tail will be seen to wag with 
every symptom of kindliness and good-will; whilst to- 
wards others he will, with tail deflected, shew unmistak- 
able signs of ay eames perhaps of disgust. Depend upon 
it the animal’s discernment is rarely at fault. I would 
willingly be guided by such a Mentor. Just so is it with 
the feathered race, Some masters and mistresses can 
never tame their birds: never get thei to be on terms of 
intimacy. The cause is evident. There are no feelings 
of affection in common between them, They do not love 
their birds, The latter know as much, and are assuredly 
aware that they are kept simply for the sake of furnishing 
amusement. have noted the same unerring sagacity 
with all my squirrels. They would constantly detect any 


person who might be preparing or wishing to play them 
off some practical joke, aud would, to my great delight, 
fasten on them at once—paying handsomely and in full 
for all favours * about to be’ received. It was, however, 
impossible for me to anger them. They too well kuew 
the friendliness of my disposition—sceing what merry 
romps and gambols we had together, both by day and 
night, up-stairs, down-stairs, and in the garden. No 
doubt it is a wise provision of Nature thus to endow our 
little friends with instinctive ac of perception. The 
face is the index of the mind, They read our character 
when they catch our eye.—William Kidd, in the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle. 


THE VENAL SANCTUARY. 
BY THE*REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, LL.D. 
‘Where in our churches is the place forthe poor? Lask this 
question with shame and sorrow: WHERE I8 THE PLACE For THE 
roor ?—* * * * Admit that here and there a poor person has a 
seat: Wueret sit? Is he invited to sit with us ** ina good place,” 
or do we say tohim: ‘* Stand thou there, orsit here under my foot- 
stool ?” '"—Kight Kev, Bishop Ives. 
* I will bring your sanctuaries unto desolation.’ 
Leviticus, xxvi. 31. 

I rrop the hallowed ground that bore 

A Christian temple tall and proud, 

When at each wide and lofty door 

Went streaming in a gorgeous crowd : 

A welcome day bid all rejoice— 

A fair and ancient festival, 

And the glad organ’s mighty voice 

Shook the strong roof and Gothic wall. 


Full many a token marked the fold 
Where rich and high believers meet, 

The sacred volume clasped in gold, 

The costly robe, and drowsy seat: 

Priest, people, altar, chancel, choir, 

Arch, column, window, porch, and gate— 
‘That ample fane, from vault to spire, 
Looked solemn all and calmly great. 


But mark! An old and weary man, 

A stranger clad ‘ in raiment vile,’ 

With failing steps and features wan, 
Went tottering up the fair broad aisle: — 
They cast him out; oh, faithless race! 
On some rude bench te ; 
Convicted in that hour and place 

Of a lean purse and threadbare coat ! 


Yes! and if He, who saved the lost, . 
Stood fainting on that haughty floor, 
Arrayed in weeds of little cost, 

Meek as He sought our world before; 

In spite of words which none might blame, 
And works of goodness freely done, 

That sordid post of wrong and shane 
Would greet—Jtuovau’s Son, 


Oh for a prophet’s tongue or pen 

To warn the great in wealth and birth, 
Who build their God a house, and then 
Plant there—the meanest pomps of earth: 
To brand that church which spurns the poor 
From every vain and venal pew, 

Where * clothed in purple’ herd secure 

To kneel or sleep—the lordly few ! 


Give me the shed, low, bare, and plain, 
Where love and humble truth abide, 
Rather than earth’s most noble fane, 
Defiled by selfish pomp and pride: 
Give me the damp and desert sod 
Walled in by dark old forest-trees, 
Roofed over by the skies of God— 

But perish temples such as these ! 
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